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Art. 1. Philofophical and Critical Obfervations on the Nature, Cha- 
ra&ers, and various Species of Compofirion. By John Ogilvie, D. D. 
8vo. 2Vols. 12s. bound. Robinfon, 1774. | 

“NHE philofophy of language, as it leads to the knowledge 

of one of the principal charaéteriftics of our nature, is 

an object of the higheft and nobleft attention ;—a ftudy the 

moft comprehenfive in its kind, adapted to embellifh, to give 

exertion to the faculties, and pregnant with innumerable fpecies 
of information and delight. : 

To inveftigate thofe powers of exprefion and that conftruc- 
tion of fpeech, which have placed the human heart in the hands 
of the orator, and given him an almoft magical dominion over 
the paffions ;—that have prolonged the date of liberty, difarmed 
the hand of power, and decided the fate of civil inftitutions— 
To purfue fuch inquiries, and trace fuch powers to their fource, 
inuft be attended with the moft inexpreffible intereft and plea- 
{ure. 

For though, where Nature and Genius are the firft fources 
of excellence, inquiries upon mechanical principles, feem but 
idly dire€&ted ; yet to mark thofe happier inftances of harmony 
and phrafeology, which the favourites of Nature have afforded 
us, and from thence to lay down rules and principles of com- 
pofition, has always been one of the chief ends and objects of 
criticifm. | | | 

Dr. Ogilvie has, in the variety of his fubje&t, an ample field 
for inquiries of this kind. His work is plannéd in the follow- 
ing form. The firft volume contains, 

1. Introductory Obfervations on the Nature of Compofition. 

2. Of the Province of the Underftanding in Compofition. 

3. Of the Influence of Imagination on Compofition, 

4. Of Penetration or Difcernment, as it regards Compofition. 

5» Ofghe Ufe of Memory in Compolition. 

6, OF "the vatious Combinations of intellectual Powers in 

the different Species of Compofition. 
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7. Of that Combination of the intellectual Faculties, which 
gives rife to the Arts of Poetry and Criticifm. 

8. Whether that Balance of the intelle@ual Powers, from 
which the Perfe&tion of Compofition refults, can be ob- 
tained, and by what methods we can make the neareft ap- 
proach to it. 

This laft feétion is lefs theoretic, lefs fpeculative and ab- 
ftracted than the reft ; and it is, confequently, in proportion, 
more ufeful and engaging. While the Author is recommend- 
ing the means that appear neceflary or expedient for obtaining 
a balance of the intelle€tual powers, or, in other words, for 
rendering the judgment and the imagination proportionate to 
each other, he throws out fome valuable hints for the education 
of youth. What he advances on the fubject of Natural Hiftory 
we fhall lay before our Readers; perfuaded, that the major part 
of them would never open our leaves for a difquifition or a de- 
tail of his {peculative inquiries. 

Having recommended the ftudy of the more eafy and capti- 
vating branches of moral philofophy, to minds juft approaching 
toward maturity, together with the works of our moft liberal 
and elegant critics*, Dr. Ogilvie proceeds : 

* Should any other courfe of reading be thought neceffary to com- 
plete the fyftem of education that is proper at this period for the 
improvement of the underftanding, we would venture for this pur- 
pofe the ftudy of natural hiftory. A judicious performance on this 
copious and interefting fubje&, hath indeed an obvious tendency to 

l out all the powers of the mind into fucceflive exertion, and is 
calculated beyond all others to excite and to gratify that curiofity 
which is ftirred up in a reflecting mind by objects conveyed to it by 
the canal of fenfation. As no theme of whatever? kind, contains a 
more diverfified feries of objects than that of natural hiftory, fo there 
is not perhaps any in the profecution of which more various degrees 
of merit have been rendered confpicuous. That part of it which 
telates to the generation, the fpecies, and the organization of in- 
feéts, like many other fubjeéts excellent in themfelves, and tending 
to produce emolument to the reader, yet hath been followed out by 
authors whofe hearts perhaps were better than their underftandings, 
with fo much minutenefs as hath expofed both themfelves and their 
fubje&t to ridicule. The theme however in itfelf is undoubtedly 
noble, as it tends to enlarge our ideas of the power and wifdom of 
that Being who has not only peopled the world with fuch inexhaufti- 
ble variety, but has with wonderful attention adapted the organs of 
the fmalleft infect to its peculiar neceffities, and has directed the ob- 
jets around to afford it a fucceflion of fuitable fupplies. 

‘ But the circumftances atter all which a man of great imagina- 
tion will principally take pleafure to contemplate, are thofe parts 
of this fcience which lay open the grandeur, the magnificence, and 


the utility of the works of nature. Accordingly, we that the 
birth and generation of things, the formation of th h from 
nine nee 
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chaos, the original and the employments of its firft inhabitants, the 
productions of feas, rivers, mountains, &c. were the themes bozh of 
the earlieft poets and philofophers *, infpired as. it were by the power- 
ful voice of nature, and led to furvey divine wifdom in the work- 
manfhip of the Deity. 

‘ When from contemplating in this manner the earth in general 
and the bodies revolving around it, we‘come to confider its various 
ftrata, the minerals hid in its bowels, and that inexhautlible ftore of 
materials which it contains for all the purpofes of man; the under- 
ftanding engages in an enquiry at the fame time curious, entertain- 
ing, and inftrnéctive. It ought however to be obferved, that a ge- 
neral fketch of thefe fubjects calculated rather to ftimulate than to 
pratify curiofity, will be fufficient in very early life to convey as 
much knowledge as a judicious inftructor will judge it expedient to 
communicate. Nothing is productive of worfe confequences, parti- 
cularly upon young perfons of genius, than an attempt to lay before 
them at.once the whole extent of an art, and to hurry the mind as 
it were, before it is arrived at a ftate-of fufficient maturity, into intri- 
cate {fpeculations, whofe evidence after all may be principally.cons 





‘ © This truth will be acknowledged by all who have any knowledge of anti- 
guity. The bards of thefe early days united in their own profeffion the charaéter of 
ye and philofophers, but thefe laft attempted not to occupy the {phere of the firft, 

et their fubje€ts were the fame Ilporepoy wey tv TIOIHMALI efepeprv of DIAOZOOI 
a doyunta nas THE Aoyes worrep Ogpev; xat Heicd-¢, fays Piutarch on this fubjeét, 
Linus, Orpheus, Melampus, Thamyras, Palephatus, Pronapides, Yimzus Lucris, 
and Hefiod, authors (the two laft excepted) fome of whofe writings are wholly lof, 
and the others preferved in broken fragments, all of them began their fongs at that 
period =“ Cum nondum divine religionis, non humani officii ratio culebatur : nemo 
legitimas nuptias viderat’: non certos quifquam infpexerat liberos, &c,”’ Cicer. de 
inven, But aja wave’ emepuxer * all things were jumbled together :’” and the fore 
mation of the univerfe from this chaos was the fubject of their fongs, 

Principio czlum ac terras campofque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Lunz, Titaniaque aftra 
Spiritus intus alit: totamque infufa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. Virec, 


© To this inveftigation they gave the name of. Tatocrny, which (as a learned 
modern writer obferves) “‘ is a fyftem of the univerfe digefied and wrought into an 
allegory :—~a compofition made up of infinite parts, each of which has been a dif- 
covery of itfelf, and is delivered as a myffery to the initiated.’’ Enq. into the Life of 
Homer, p. 99.—-The philofophers treated this fubje€t more fyftematically, without 
the images and licence of poetry. The A®gyptians afcribed the origin of things to 
matter or earth 2; Thales the Milefian, to water>; Plato, to the four principles, 
fire, water, earth and air, put together and fupported by an invifible and infinite 
mind ¢ ; Lucian humoroufly, but in a fpirit truly philofophical, afcribes the mixture 
of thefe elements to Venus, or the principle of love 4; and Phornutus has explained 
in a very diftinét manner the offices of every deity in the generation and confervation 
of things, difcovering by thefe means the important truths that are fhrouded fo effec 
tually beneath the Yl of poetic allegery¢, As it appears, therefore, that thefe fa- 
thers of fcience whothung out the fir/ lights to mankind dwelt fucceffively upon the 
fubje&ts here recommended, moft of them at periods when the buman mind with ree 
gard to knowledge was in its infancy, and fufceptible of any impreffions whatever ; 
no fubje€&ts more appofite and inftructive can be propofed to the young and inexpe- 
rienced, than thofe which were originally judged fo important, and which are pro- 
ductive of fuch obvious emoluments.’ 


a AlOPEN, AAEPT. ayotige. p. 7. <b Id, Gan. p. 18.” 
* ¢ Id, Maar. 229.” ‘d AYKIAs Eowr, Oper, vol, iv. edit, Bafil. p. 195.” 
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jeCtural and prefumptive. That this is the cafe with thofe who have 
wrote on Natural Hittory, is evident from the various hypothefes 
that have been formed of the origin of rivers, fountains, and volca- 
nos; of the caufes that gave rifé in particular inftances to eruptions, 
inundations, and hurricanes, and other extraordinary phenomena 


of the fame kind, ‘The perufal of different theories on thefe fubjects 


anfwers only the purpofe of opening an inlet to fceptical principles ; 
and by involving the mind in a Jabyrinth of doubt and error, ren- 
cers it unable to range its ideas with precifion, and to exprefs thefe 
with perfpicuity. ‘lhe method of proceeding from the fimpleft views 
of a fubjeét to more enlarged and compounded exhibitions, is exactly 
analogous to the manner in which we find it neceflary to proceed 
when young perfons are inftructed in the knowledge of thofe lan- 
guages which it is judged proper to teach them (with what expe- 
diency we fhall fee afterwards) almoft as foon as they are capable of 
diitinguifhing objeé&ts. ‘That tutor, who, as foon as his pupil had 
learned the firit elements of Greek and Latin, fhould put into his 
hands Thucydides, Pindar, ‘Tacitus, or Perfius, would furely be cen- 
fured as having atted in a very abfurd and irrational manner. We 
fuppofe that the man, at whatever age, who is acquiring thefe lan- 
guages can, for atime, take in but a {mall compafs of ideas. We 
extend thefe gradually, by leading him from the plaineft and moft in- 
telligible writings, to fuch as by a more complicated conftruction 
of words require application and exercife to be thoroughly compre- 
hended. By this procefs the explication of difficult paflages be- 
comes at Jait eafy : we grow familiar with particular idioms, and are 
able to transfufe thefe into acopy: we enter without perplexity into 
the whole phrafeology, and are qualified to impart our knowledge 
to others by that method which experience hath fhowa to be-fuccefi- 
ful with ourfelves. 

‘ By beginning therefore with difclofing thofe works of divine 
wifdoin that are confpicuous in the formation and exercifes of the 
various claffes of infects ; by defcribing the manner in which thefe 
are fitted fo admirably for the purpofes of their creation ; their little 
arts, policy, government, fettlement, and excurfions, a mind endowed 
with any portion of genius will engage in a moft agreeable and in- 
firuGtive refearcl. While imagination will dwell upon the wonder- 
ful and aftonifhing in this enquiry, judgment will find its invettiga- 
tion confiderably enlarged by ttudying the manners of thefe and the 
defires by which they appear to be animated*; as well as by ob- 
fervirg particularly the marks that ferve to difcriminate either in- 
dividuals oi the fame tribe, or the different fpecies from each other +. 

Its 





‘ % — communes natos, confortia teéta ' 
Urbis habént, magnifque agitant fub legibus evum ; 
Et patriam folz, & certos novere penates. 
Ventureque hyemis memores, zxftate laborem 
Experiuntur, & in medium quefita reponunt, 
Namgue alia viétu invigilant, &c, Virg. Georg. iv. 1. 153.” 
© + The divise poet, whom we have quoted above, makes a noble ufe of the em= 
| er wag of thefe tribes, by making theie inculcate fome fublune maxitis of phis 
olophy. 





‘His quidam fignis, atque haec exempla fecuti, 
Effe apibus partem divinz-mentis & hauftus 
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Its ideas of infinite wifdom will be inconceivably augmented, and 
its curiofity fupplied with the higheft gratification, when by advan- 
cing gradually in its inquiry it finds the whole vifible works of the 
Deity tending to produce the moft beneficial purpofes; and even 
thofe in which a fuperficial view might feem to point out irregula- 
rity, contrived upon clofer examination for ends of greater cad ob- 
vious importance.— Thus, by following out a digefted plan, the 
underftanding will be improved by a fure, though an almoft imper- 
ceptible progreflion ; and the mind will acquire an habit of tracing 
effects to their caufes with juftnefs and accuracy, as foon as it is ca- 
pable of forming an eftimate of the comparative value of the objefts 
that furround it, . os 
‘ Among the many works to which this copious fubje& hath given 
rife in our own country, there are few calculated to anfwer al! the 
ends which it is here propofed to bring about. Derham, in his 
Phyfico-Theology, has indeed explained fome parts of Natural Hif- 
tory in a very clear and fimple manner :—but his ftyle is unhappily 
fo vulgar and unanimated, that we can fcarce recommend his work 
(though otherwife valuable and judicious) to thofe who ftudy to im- 
prove the intellectual powers by whofe influence the mind is quali- 
fied for compofition. Ray, Wefley, and fome others, who have wrote 
on the fame topics lie open to fimilar exceptions. The larger com- 
pilations on the other hand, either collected from books, or the re- 
fult of the author’s own obfervation and experience, are by far too 
abftracted and philofophical either to improve or entertain an incx- 
perienced reader. Happily however for our prefent purpole, the 
work of an ingenious foreigner, which is elegantly tranflated into 
our own language, and is almoft in every body’s hands, may be 
commended with confidence, as having an obvious tendency to ex- 
» ite, as its author intended, the curiofity, and form the mind of 
youth, Few readers will be at a Jofs to know that the work referred. 
to is that entitled Spectacle de la Nature, and contains a general 
view of the works of nature carried on in that method which we have 
recommended as moft eligible in the firft {tages of life. The pro- 
priety therefore of recommending this work as a means to effectugte 





fEthereos dixere : deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrafqye, tratufque maris, calumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
uemque fibi tenues nefcentem arceffere vitas, 
Scilicet hug red¢i deinde, ac refoluta referri 
Qmnia: nec morti effe locum ; fed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque alio fuccedere clo, Ibid. 1, 21g. 


The genius of Virgil ihines no where more confpicnoufly than when it is thus eme 
ployed in conveying the moft momentous truths to the mind from fubjects apparently 
finple and unimportant. Iq this province of genius, beyond ail others, it may be 
faid to deferve the denomination of creative, as the author im fome fenfe exhibits an 
imitation of rhe divine mind by ftriking the unexpeéted Jight of inftiuétion from a 
theme which at the utmoft promifs only a littie tranfient entertainment, We ob- 
ferve with admiration the compafs and extent of that mind which could inculcate 
from the little labqurs of infegty the omniprefence and immenfity of God, as the 
Vital principle fpread through the univerfe, and the immortality of the foyl which 
proceeds from, and mixes at death with divine eflence, which could ineuleate thefe 
doctrines with propriety as growing out of its fubieét, and naturally coale-cing with 
objects fo apparently ingungruous aad remote!” 
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the above-mentioned purpofes, muft be fo obvious as to ftand in 
need of no illuftration. We fhall therefore only obferve, that the 
familiar ftyle of dialogue which the author hath adopted in the three 
firft volumes, the happy fele€tion of his charafters, and that air of 
philofophica! negligence which is fupported through the whole, give 
this performance advantages in point of entertainment equal, if aot 
fuperior, to moft others of the fame fubje& J” 
The fecond volume contains obfervations, 


1. On the Style of Compofition in general, its diftinguifh-: 


ing Properties and Defects. 
2. Of fimple Compofition. — 
3- Of perfpicuous Compofitian, 
4. Of elegant Compofition. 
5. Of fublime Compofition. 
6. Of nervous Compofition. 
. Of corre& Compofition. 
br. Ogilvie, in his advertifement, feems to intimate an. in- 
tention to write another volume, in which it is propofed to 
confider this * diyine Art’ as a means of human happinefs and 
civilization. bs vias 


* t Though we have here principally recommended the work of a foreign writer 
on the fubject of Natural Hiftory, to the perufal of young readers, there are fome 
Englith writers on this fubjec&t, whofe works may be read for the purpofes above {pe- 
cified with utility. Befides a compendious and judicious treatife of this kind pub. 
lithed in the Preceptor, many of Dr. Hill’s pieces are curious and edifying in this 
branch of literature ; and even Wefley, though he appears not to have ftudied elee 
gance of expreflion in his furvey of the works of Nature, yet has taken fuch a view 


of thefe as may in a great meafure be fubfervient to the purpofes for which this ftudy 
is here recommended,” ; 





Art. Il. 4 Treatife on Education, in which the general Method pur- 
Jued in the public Inftitutions of Europe; and particularly in thofe of 
England; that of Milton, Locke, Reuffeau, and Helvetius are confi- 
dered, and a more practicable and ujeful one propofed. By David 
Williams. 1z2mo. 35s. 6d. Payne, &c. 1774. 


E have never met with any unexceptionable, nor, in- 
deed, with any very valuable treatife on education ; 
and, poflibly, one reafon may have been, that thofe great men, 
who have written on the fubje&, have indulged their refpec- 
tive theories, without much acquaintance with the practical 


part. Locke, Milton, &c. were not preceptors of youth, and- 


were confequently ftrangers to the effeéts of different applica- 
tions. Thefe, like young and unexperienced phyficians, are 
unfafe guides to follow; and, in a cafe of fo much import- 
ance, it will be more falutary to truft to the old apothecary. 
As ftrangers to Mr. Williams, we know not whether he 
comes under the fame predicament with the other writers on 
education, or whether he may not be converfant with the prac- 
tical part of it; but this we may fay in his behalf, that though 
. —_ a his 
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his book contains many exceptionable paflages, fentiments that 
are infupportable, and fuppofitions that are idly founded, yet 
there is not wanting in his fpeculations a vein of good fenfe, 
and, when he deviates from the common track, he feems to 
march, at leaft, under the aufpices of Nature. 

Poffibly he may find readers who will think the following 
fketches of an education merely Englifh, fomewhat more than 
fpecious. If they can vindicate the credit of his book, and 
invalidate the general cenfure we have caft upon it, we fhall 
not, on our parts, have the leaft objection. We have only to 
obferve that the cenfure we have pafled, we were under a ne- 
ceffity of pronouncing, in general terms ; for had_we confidered 
minutely every exceptionable paflage, we muft Gave written a 
yolume larger than that which we criticifed. 

The fketches of education we refer to, are ftruck out from 
the conduct of Puro, a fenfible father, who had undertaken 
to educate his fon, and to make him ‘ a man of knowledge and 
a philofopher.’ 

‘ He had thoroughly confidered the queftion concerning lan- 
puages; and determined his child fhould learn no language but 
Englifh.—I have often debated the fubject with him, and mutft con- 
fefs, that in every argument he feemed to have the advantage, I 
never could give him a reafon why a child fhould fufpend his cu- 
riofity, and all the proper ufe of his retention, which is to treafure 
up ideas ; and this for fo many years as he mutt employ in what is 
called learning the languages, But Philo affirmed, that the end pro- 
»pofed, was but very feldom anfwered ; and that not one in ten, per- 
haps not one in twenty, of thofe who go to a grammar {chool, learn 
any thing which they ever put to ufe in their future lives. Their 
continuance-then muft be at leaft fo much lofs of time. He went 
farther, and faid that when the languages were learnt, as might be 
the cafe with a- few, they were cf no general ufe; nay, they were of- 
ten pernicious, 4 man who has acquired an idea, does neither improve 
nor give it any advantage, by being able to name it in feveral languages. 
Befides the knowledge and ufe of languages is not to be acquired 
without the application of fome years. Thofe who aitempt many, 
are therefore ee in all, Whereas, if they had applied them- 
felves to one, they would probably have ufed it properly and with 
effect ; and perhaps have contributed even to its improvement. 

* But I have urged, ‘* That the world has been benefited by the 
knowledge of languages. ‘The Greeks and Romans have furnifhed 
us, not only with models of fine writing, bat with inf .rmations and 
inftrutions in almoft all the arts of life.” Philo would fay, that he 
granted this, in compaffion to my want of a better +) same but 
defired me to give a reafon, why this fhould be an inducement for 
every man to learn their languages. This fhould be done only by a 
few, who might be facrificed for the public advantage ; and they would 
furnifh us with fuch cranflations as would give the fentiments 
of their bef authors. We fhould then be in poileilion of much 
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more than we get in the common way. For by the time we havg 
been punifhed through a fchool, we are generally fo tired with words, 
that we bid adicu to all learning, and have recourfe to any thing 
rather than a book. There are but few perfons in an age, who under- 
fiand a Greek or Latin author fo well, or can profit fo much by it, asa 
man who reads a good tranflation with cafe, and faft enough to afficiate 
and conue& his fentiments. 

* But | have objected, ** that on Philo’s plan, we fhould be de- 
tached from the reft of the world, and ignorant of what paffed in 
it.” He would then fay, that the want of a philofophical language 
was a great reproach to philofophy. ‘The reafons that feparate nae 
tions, and form their feveral dialeéts, have nothing to do with the 
republic of letters 3.the members of which are the great and good 
men of the wile world. This fhould not only be furnithed, in the 
manner of every community, with the common inftrument of inter- 
courfe; but give a model of language to the reft of the world. This 
was the cafe, when the learning of the world was fuperftition. The 
language of fuperftition was Latin ; and of confequence it was what 
might be called the philofophical language. The cafe is very dif- 
ferent at this time. There are certain and peculiar informations to 
be had in Greek ; others in Latin ; others in Englifh; others in Ita- 
lian; others in French. All thefe languages are almoft equally im- 
portant; and they furnifh among them all the philofophical know- 
ledge of the world. We know the time that muft be taken in learn- 
ing all thefe ; that there are great odds againft a man’s fucceeding 
in the attempt ; and that when he has, he is in poffeflion only of a 
medley which is to ferve the purpofes of a philotophical language. 
Philo therefore faid, that a better philofophical language fhould be 
formed ; to be taught every fcholar, as Latin was formerly; or that 
every man fhould be confined ro think in and improve his own; re- 
ceiving information from other languages by means of a certain num- 
bes of people, whofe employment it fhould be to tranflate. On this 
plan, no time would be loft. Philo was determined,- however, that 
his child fhould lofe none; and he led him on direétly to knowledge, 
with no other Janguage but Englifh. | are 
« Even in this, he did not proceed in the common method ; from 
a full conviction that it was erroneous. Men are now become weary 
of wrangling about principles and fentiments which they had never 
formed tor themfelves ; but had only committed to memory in their 
childhood and youth. ‘ The general knowledge of the-world, in. the 
common method of teaching, could be nothing more than a quan- 
tity of prepoffeffions. Men begun where they thould have ended ; 
and taught their children do¢trines of religion, and notions of God. 
This is'the very reafon, that réligion has had in general fo little in- 
fluence on the morals of the world. It was made a duty and a tak 
when it could not be underitodd ; and when every word relating -to 
it, muit be a burden to the memory. Children affociated difagree- 
able ideas to thofe words ; whenevtr they occurred in future life, 
they always brought their affoctates; and religion was never recol- 
lected, without the ideas of a painful tafk, and an unpleafant duty. 
Almoft every ipecies of learning has had the fame fate with religion, 
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» 

and on the fame account ; becaufe they have not been taught at the 
proper feafon, and have been impofed by mere authority. Religion 
and learning would be delightful to a mind properly prepared to re- 
ceive them. 

« Philo’s fon was not taught to read his bible, to Jearn hymns, or 
to repeat prayers, He was very fure, that this was the mott effec- 
tual way to make him difregard, if not diflike them for his whole 
life. He therefore rifqued the imputation of profanenefs, and ir- 
religion, which bigots and enthufiafts might fix on his charaéter, 
when they underftood that his child did not read his bible, and was 
never brought to church, This was not the firft time that the people 
had rewarded Philo’s goodnefs with obloquy and ill-fame ; and he bore 
the effects of their ignorance and uncharitablenefs with patience and 
good humour.—He purfued the path he had entered upon, and en- 
larged the knowledge of his child in the mott fimple ideas ; and thofe 
names, facts, and circumftances which are the materials of all fcience, 
‘He had found in his own cafe, that ail poetical beauties; all philo- 
fophical and even hiftorical truths, had been merely committed to 
memory, and were words without meaning, till at the age of four or 
five and twenty, fomething tike chance, or the common curiofity of 
reading books, led him to look into natural hittory. He found im- 
mediately fomething like a film drawn off from his eyes; and the 
things he had read affumed a meaning. He faw the truths and fags 
it alluded to; and the books which had been his deteitation, becaufe 
they had given him fo much unprofitable mifery, he now read over 
again with avidity, becaufe he could read them with a meaning. 
He could not however help regretting, that he muft educate himfelf 
after having been educated, and withing his time to come over again, 
that he might reach thofe heights of icience, which he faw before 
him, but which he was too late to reach, It was at this time that 
he perceived the wie of his retention and power of treafuring up 
things, which had been in him totally mifemployed. Orations ; 
fables; and paffages of poetry are not materials for the memory: 
they injure infiead of heiping the powers of invention. But every fad 
and circumftance which is to be known in the natural world, isa 
proper article for the memory; and reafon, of imaginatjon, may 
make ufe of it according to the genius or purpofe of the poffeffor. 
He felt the more regret on this fubject, as he obferved that the power 
of retaining facts was now much leflened; and that the treafury of 
his mind, thoagh improperly filled, muft retain what it held; and 
could not be cleared out for prefent and ufeful purpofes. He thought 
it therefore:a duty upon him, to prevent this unhappinefs to his 
child; and to be rather wanting tn that deference which is given to 
public opinion, than in one of the moft effential obligations of a 


parent. 


‘ The reader is to obferve, that I offer the beft reafons for his 
conduét which I can now recollect. Andlhope | fhall not injure bis 
name, by a weak or foolifh reprefentation. 1 do not pretend to of- 
fer him as a_ perfect model in any part of his conduct. He was a 
man who thought for himfelf; and acted up generally to his opi- 
nions, But did not pretend to be above infirmities or miilakes, 
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* Philo gradually extended the views of his pupil on the natural 
furface of the world, and the productions and animals about him, 
till he thought his underftanding might comprehend fome very fa- 
miliar illuftrations of the firft truths of geography. He gave fome 
reafons for the general opinions which are held of the thape of the 
world ; and its relation to other bodies in the folar fyitem. He 
found that all he faid, though illuftrated in a great variety of ways, 
was not perfectly underftood, but he wanted only to make his child 
avoid the general idea of children, that the world is flat and termi- 
nated by their horizon. He took pains therefore, to change that 
horizon, by taking even long journies to prove what he had faid, 
This was fufficient to procure him the beft kind of credit; for what 
he was further to fay on the fubject of geography. He taught him 
the ufe of the globes and maps; and made him conceive a general 
idea of the world as divided into continents, feas, kingdoms, and 
provinces; al] furnifhed with materials of knowledge, in the fame 
manner as the fpot they inhabited, and which had afforded them fo 
much inftruction and pleafure. It was eafy, therefore, to excite his 
moft ardent curiofity to know every thing they contained. Philo told 
him this was impoflible in the way they had begun, as he might eafily 
fee by the time they had already fpent in their own neighbourhood ; 
and he was capable of forming fome judgment of the {mall propor- 
tion of a province or a parifh to the furface of the whole globe. 
Philo, however, encouraged him by letting him know, that fome 
people had always been employed in the fame manner with them- 
felves, and committed all their obfervations to writing. Nothing 
more was neceffary to induce his pupil to go through every book 
that Philo fet before him on natural hiftory. And his mind retained 
all thofe truths and facts which are fo apt to efcape perfons who 
have been educated otherwife, with as much fidelity as other chil- 
dren do the circumftances of their play and misfortunes at fchool. 
Before he purfued natural hiftory into natural philofophy, he found 
he maft have recourfe to arithmetic ; in which his pupil had hitherto 
received only a few occafional leffons. He foon led him through all 
the general numerical operations, and through the firt and perhaps 
the moft important in algebra, not with any view to make him 4 
mathematician, but to enable him to compound and generalize his 
ideas in an accurate manner, Philo himfelf was furprized at the 
eafe with which his fon Jearnt the elements of geometry, and they 
were now prepared for mechanics. A fruitful fource of entertain- 
ment and health. Their own experiments and trials, as in natural 
hiftory, gave them not only exercife, but prepared them in the beft 
manner to take pleafure in and to judge of thofe of others, 

© They returned to natural hiftory; and Philo’s pupil found his 
progrefs much facilitated by the methods which had been taken to 
refer all objeéts of the fame nature to general terms.—It created a 
kind of alliance between them in his mind fimilar to that in nature ; 
and he feemed to allot diftinét repofitories for them in his head. 
Thus mineralogy, botany, anatomy, &c. became terms for confider- 
able portions of diilin& knowledge. 

* Natural hiftory is the obje&t of retention: its faéts muft be cr- 
dered and arranged by reafon to form natural philofophy ; the moft 
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important principles of which, relating to fire, air, water, and earth, 
Philo explained to his pupil as well as he could. ‘The general ex- 
eriments of electricity, of the air pump, of ftatics, and of chemiftry, 
afforded them infinite entertainment. And being fituated near the 
capital, they wanted no afliftances from inftruments and machines. 
Philo now led his pupil to obferve nature in her deviations and mon- 
fters ; and natural philofophy in its abufes ; as chemiftry giving rife to 
alchymy, natural magic, &c. He then pointed out thofe principles 
which had been made ufe of in the arts for the ornament and conve- 
nience of life. The {melting and ufe of metals; the method of 
making glafs ; the employments of the jeweller, tanner, and clothier ; 
the great bufinefs of agriculture; the arts of the potter, fculptor, 
painter, and archite€t; and all thofe numerous means which have 
been invented for our fupport and convenience, Philo exhibited 
thefe as much as poffible in all their beft effetts ; and having accuf- 
tomed his pupil, not only to fee but to copy the principal fub- 
jects in natural hiftory, his eye was well educated, and his tafte was 
well formed. ) 
‘ He was now capable of philofophical faith. Philo made the 
certain truths of aftronomy as intelligible as he could; but he wag 
obliged to mention others as things which he gave credit to himéfelf, 
becaufe they were the difcoveries and conjectures of wife and good 
men. He made him alfo acquainted with the abufe of this f{cience, 
and diverted him much with the extravagancies of aftrology. His 
pupil was now commencing philofopher; and ufing, not his me- 
mory only, but his reafon, in comparing, judging, and forming 
opinions. The firft acts of reflection feem to point out the princi- 
ples of logic. For the mind, when it has treafured up fimple ideas ; 
arranges and compounds them ; and thereby forms new ones; which 
are again treafured up for the ufe of the genius or imagination. By 
delineating the powers of apprehenfion, judgment, induction, and 
demonftration, Philo taught his pupil the art of ufing his reafonable 
faculties.—T his led to the principles of obligation and duty ; and 
Philo began with thofe which are concerned in adjufting the affec- 
tions. He proceeded to domeftic cbligations; and then to all the 
focial and civil duties. It is not eafy to conceive the pleafure he 
felt at finding the mind of his child alive to all the impreffions of 
goodnefs; and, like a well-tuned inftrament, yielding only proper 
and melodious founds. He eafily raifed his views to general ideas 
of good and evil; to the laws of nations, and the principles of war, 
commerce, &c. This was done by a judicious application to civil, 
and what may be called literary hiftory; the hiftory of the world, 
and of all its greateft benefactors. 
‘ He was now qualified to turn his thoughts to religion; and the 
ardour and fincerity with which he directed them to that Being, 
whofe wonderful works he had ever been contemplating, are totally 


a to thofe whofe minds are too foon perplexed with notions 
8 


f his nature and attributes. When he firft conceived of the univerfe, 
as a family under the care and goodnefs of an almighty parent ; and 
Philo read to him fome of the devotional compoiitions which had 
been. formed on that principle ;—his raptures were exceflive ; and it 
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was thought neceflary to be fparing on the fubject. Philo led hing 
into ecclefiaftical hiftory; to mix a little regret with his pleafure, 
He prepared him to allow for human infirmities in all human infti- 
tutions, and not to expect civil or facred cuftoms to be formed on 
ate principles. ‘This was perhaps among the niceft and mott 
dificult parts of his management. For young people are often made 
vicious, by being difappointed in the expectations they had enter- 
tained of feeing the world perfectly virtuous, He thought it the moft 
important bufinefs of a tutor to prepare his pupil to allow for infir- 
mities in others which he would not bear in himfelf. He took care, 
therefore, that he fhould confider fuperftition, divination, and even 
hypocrify and irreligion, as he had alchymy, natural magic, and 
aftrology, and the feveral ‘abufes of natural philofophy and aftro- 
nomy. 

* Grammar, as a philofophical art, had been no part of Philo’s 
plan. He had taught his child on the firft ufe of his fpeech the ge- 
neral diftin&tions and variations of words. He now made him refle® 
On grammar as it was formed into an art; and rendered it a fubjec& 
of great curi8fity and entertainment. His pupil was now capable 
of confidering the gencral nature and ufe of letters; the art of arti- 
culating them, called pronunciation; the methods of applying them 
to the different views of the mind called fyntax; and the manner of 

Jacing them in a difcourfe or converfation, which is called con, 
ftruction. This led our philofophers to rhetoric; and the methods 
of aiding the voice by gefture and action. The province of the ora- 
tor and actor borders on that of the poet; and Philo condufted hig 
pupil to the enchanted regions of poetry. He firft explained to him 
the general machinery of this art ; beginning with the mechanifm 
of verfification. He inftruéted him in the general nature of poetry, 
which is the produce of genius or imagination from the ideas of the 
mind; as painting is from the objects of nature. He began with 
the art of perfonifying properties and qualities in fables and allego- 
ries. He then confidered thofe imitations of manners, cuftoms, and 
opinions which are to be found in paitorals, comedy, and tragedy. 
And concluded with the imitations of civil and facred hiftory, which 


are called Epic poems; and contain the fates of imaginary nations ; | 


and the hiltories of imaginary heroes and gods. 

‘ Philo thus finifhed what might be called his education ; and his 
fon is juft turned of fixteen, with a mind as well formed; in a bet- 
ter way to improve in knowledge, and to render it ufeful ; and more 
difpofed in every way to the duties of goodnefs, than moft men at 


forty.’ 
Our Readers wil!, in the above extra, fee many inftances 


of that good fenfe, and attention to Nature, of which we have 
taken notice; and on that account they may be inclined ta 
make fome allowance for thofe untenable opinions diftinguifhed 
by italics. : , 
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Art. III. The Old Teftament, Englifo and Hebrew, with Remarks 


critical and grammatical on the Hebrew. And Corre@ions of the 
Englifo. By Anfelm Bayly, LL.D. Sub-dean of his Majefty’s 
Chapels. In 4 Vols. large 8vo. 21. 2s. Boards. Evans, &c. 


1774: 
N acquaintance with the Hebrew language is an acquifition 
that may be made without very great difficulty, and Dr. 
Bayly hopes to promote and facilitate the knowledge of it by the 
ublication now before us; concerning which we are told that, 
‘if the Reader, learned or unlearned, would but imagine the 
pains, expedition, and expence, that have been taken for his 
ufe in this edition of the Old Teftament, he would readily be- 
friend and admire it.” We cannot convey a better idea of this 
performance than by inferting a few extracts from the Editor’s 
preface; in which we have the following information : 
* It was propofed to give the points called [}\3} complete with 


the accents called yt} and notes under the Hebrew as well as 
under the Englifh; but on trial it was found, that the accents would 
confufe the eye of the Englifh reader, and that the notes crowding 
the Hebrew, fpoiled the beauty of the page: for which reafons the 
former, as alfo the maforetical fmall and great letters, are omitted, 
excepting the atnach (*) anfwering to our ftops (; and :) which is 
carefully inferted, and the latter are reierved for a volume by them- 
felves, The Editor therefore hopes this apology will be fufficient 
to appeafe the favourers of the points, and their opponents. Doubt 
lefs they who read without the points, diflike to be embarraffed by 
them, and would have been better pleafed with their abfence than 
their prefence; but then they, who ftand up for their ufe, would 
have complained. Taking the cafe, therefore, as‘aitronomers do the 
year, ata medium, for the fake of public utility, neither parcy hath 
any great occafion to be difpleafed ; and perhaps both fides wiil like 
it, that they are left to their own judgment of the text without 
notes.’ 

This is a general account of the ftate of the Hebrew text in 
this edition of the Old Teftament. As to the Englifh text it 
remains as before, ¢ excepting, fays the Editor, fome few errors 
which are correéted, and the {tops which are very much altered, it 
is hoped, greatly to the clearing of the fenfe; ob/olete and vulgar 
expreflions are alfo remarked. ‘The defign of giving a portable fized 
Bible would aot admit 4at few notes and fhort; fome are enly hints, 
of, which it may be faid at leaft in their behalf, that they are origi- 
nal:—The notes are confined to three points, 1. Miftranflaticns : 
2. The difpofition of things with refpect to time: 3. Pointing out 
the connection and ufe of the parenthefis.’ 

The notes, as Dr. Bayly obferves, are fhort and compara- 
tively very few; they are fometimes, we think, omitted in places 
where they might have been ufefully inferted, without adJing 
materially to the bulk of the volumes; or the alteration of a 
word in the Englifh text might have anfwered the purpofe ; 
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as in the account of Jepthah’s vow, Judges xi. 31, where the 
infertion of (or) 1 will offer it, &c. inftead of (and) I will offer 
it, &c. makes an important difference in the fenfe of the paf- 
fage, and appears to be juftified by the manner in which the 
vau is ufed in the Hebtew language. On which fubje& Dr, 


Bayly very properly remarks that, ‘ The conneétion of fen- 
tences and the tranfition from fubjeét to fubje&t appear more evident 
and eafy in the original than in the tranflation, from an inattention 
of the tranflators to the Hebrew manner of expreffing the time of an 
action, not by adverbs of time, but by the tenfes of the verb with 
the infeparable particle ) vax, prefixed to the noun or verb, anfwer- 
ing to our adverbs conjunctive, and, alfo, likewife, fo, thus, more- 
over; adverfative, but, now, though; caufal, wherefore, therefore, 
feeing, fince, that; disjunctive, or, either, nor, neither; an adverb of 
time, now, juft now, then, the infant, immediately, as foon as, juft 
as, when, at what time, at the fame time, while, until, in the mean 
time, fince, after, afterwards, Joon after, fometime after, after this, 
before, as yet. When therefore, it is added, in the notes the reader 
fhall find thefe particles inferted to point out the conneétion, he is 
not to look on them as any improper liberties, but as éxplications 
warranted by the original itfelf; and if thefe particles were occa- 
fionally and properly ufed, as they are in other writings, according 
to the idiom of the Englith language, inftead of and (4) fo conti- 
nually, the tranflation would read more agreeably, freely, and fen- 
fibly, even without any, or with very little alteration of other words, 
as thus the firft chap. of Gen. In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth, when the earth was without form and void, 
and darknefs was on the face of the deep: then after the fpirit of 
God had moved on the face of the waters, God faid, Let there be 
light, and there was light. And God faw the light, that it was good, 
and God divided the light from the darknefs : moreover God called 
the light day, and the darknefs he called night: thus the evening 
and the morning were the firft day. Next God faid,_—- The vas 
might fometimes be omitted, tarned by ¢4at with the verb in the fub- 
jun. mood, or by ¢o in the infin. as Gen. i. ver. 6, that it may di- 
vide, or to divide the waters,’ 

Thefe general remarks, attended to, will enable a perfon who 
has fome acquaintance with the Hebrew language oftcn to core 
rect with propriety our Englith verfion ; they may aifo-affift the 
mere Englifh reader fometimes to make ufeful amendments : 
accordingly Dr. Bayly obferves, * If the reader will only caft 
his eye over the notes, few and fhort as they appear, among which 
are many criticifms on the Hebrew, he may perhaps find himfelf 
enabled to difcern the meaning and connection, and even to rectify 
fome miftranflations himfelf, which were forced to be omitted, much 
better than by commentaries and paraphrafes, that work out a fenfe 
generally very tedious, feldom clearer than the tranflation, and very 
often unfupported by the original. Nothing hinders a reader from 
inveftigating the fenfe of an author more than confulting a multi- 
plicity of notes. For which reafon it were to be wifhed, that the 


original of the fcriptures was ftudied more, and the saa 
efs; 
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lefs; st the fame time however each keeping bis own private opinions 
and experiments to himfelf, according to the rule; ‘‘ hait thou faith? 
have it to thyfelf and before God,” rather than offend thy brother 


with thy fancies, and difturb the church with private judgment. One 


chufeth to underftand a part of {cripture in a figurative, or fpiritua} 
fenfe ; let him enjoy it if he finds comfort in it, and his faith in- 
creafed: another prefers the letter ; let him too feed on the huk, if 
he can digeft it. The word of God is a feaft for all; where the 
ftrong may feed on favoury meat, and the feeble on milk; the con- 
tented may eat fruit and drink water, the weak may be ftrengthened 
with corn, and the afflicted be cheered with wine and oi]. Thus ail 
may prophefy (interpret) one by one, that all may learn and all be 
comforted, and the world not plagued with fects and divifions.’ 


Surely we are not deceived in thinking that there is fomewhat 
objectionable in thofe parts of the above paragraph which we 
have printed in italics? Do they not favour more of the fpirit 
of a national eftablifhment, than that of Chriftianity? He who 
publifhes to the world merely his own chimeras and conceits is, 
at beft, but ufelefsly employed, though, fhould it be done with 
candour and charity, the injury to the Public is likely to be but 
fmall, and may be foon obviated: but certainly for a man of 
ability and judgment to propofe remarks and iliuftrations which 
appear to be fupported by reafon and fcripture, muft be very 
allowable; otherwife we may afk what would become of the 
criticifms and emendations which Dr. Bayly himfelf offers to 
our confideration ? Some reficctions in thefe volumes ftrongly 
fuggeft his approbation of a figurative or fpiritual explication of 
the ceremonial Jaw, and other parts of the Old Teftament; an 
explication which we do not condemn : but, on the above prin- 
ciples, ought he not to have referved fuch’ a fenfe to himfelf as ° 
matter of private opinion ? 

The Jaft extra&t we fhall make from the preface is as follows: 

* It may be of ufe to add one remark on the manner, in which 
Mofes conduits his hiftory ; that he generally purfues one fingle nar- 
ration at a time, without any mixture of concomitant circumftances, 
which he relates in a refumption of the fubjeét. In the firft chap. 
of Gen. for inftance, he ftrictly confines himfelf to the firft day’s 
creation, without any notice of the woman, the garden of Eden, 
Adam’s probation and naming the creatures; all which are related 
by themfelves in the fecond chapter. Father Simon, either from a 
blind partiality to oral tradition, or for want of reflection on Mofes’ 
ftyle of writing, looked on this chapter and other parts of fcripture, 
as a confufed collection of fcraps and fragments, rather than a re- 
gular hiftory, Again, in Gen. xxxvii. 28, he carries Jofeph direétly 
into Egypt, and there leaves him for a time, till chap. xxxix. where 
he minutely enters on his hiftory without interruption,’ 

A fhore but ufeful explication of the Hebrew alphabet and 
grammar is given at the end of the preface, for the benefit of 
thofe who are totally unacquainted with the language, not exact 
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and full enough, as the Author obferves, to enable them te 
underftand it critically, but fufficient to convince them how 
eafily they may do it with a little affiftance, and to provoke 
them to {fo important a ftudy, efpecially the clergy, for whom, . 
fays the Doctor, it is a fhame, if not acrime, to be umacquainted 
with this language. 

We fhal! next lay before our Readers a few of the fhort re- 
marks or charaicrs which Dr. Bayly places at the end of moft 
of the books of the Old Teftament; and fhall begin with the 


firft, which is as fo!lows: 

‘ Thus ends the book (from the Seventy) very properly entitled 
Genefis, that is, the origin of things and {tate of nations, particu- 
larly of the holy line. If the reader, ftanding as it were on a hill, 
will review the ground over which he hath travelled; what impor- 
tant objects prefent themfelves to his eye! the creation, original 
flate of man, his fall and recovery, together with the inftitution and 
practice of facrifice, in the firft four chapters ; afterward the lament- 
able corruption of mankind, the deluge, general difperfion, origin ’ 
of nations, the call of Abraham, blefling of [faac, prefervation of . 
Jacob ; and laftly the hiftory of Jofeph: which if the reader as he 
goes along fhall be able (either from proper reflections or the few 
hints given in the notes) to _/piritualixe, he will find his underftand- 
ing illuminated, his faith ftrengthened, and his heart. meliorated ; 
if he rett in the letter he may indced be inftructed, amufed, and 
pleafed, but not carried very forward toward the kingdom of heaven. 
The Jew, as well as Chriftian, may learn from the.examples-of Abra- 
ham,—of Lot,—and of Jacob, how to believe, adore, acknowledge, 
and pray: ‘* O God of Abraham, and God of Ifaac, which did 
deliver Jacob from Efau: the angel which didit deliver him from all 
evil, blefs me.”—In fhort this book contains the fum and fubitance 
of the law and gofpel.’ 

At the end of the next book the Editor thus expreffes himfelf: 

* This fecond book of Mofes is, according to the Seventy, named 
Exodus, that.is, egrefs or departure, from its moft eminent event, 
which is the accomplifhment of the promife made to Abraham in 
the delivery of his pofterity from a {tate of bondage. Here again 
the reader will do well not to reft in the mere letter, as when he 
reads acommon hiftory. If thou wouldf enrich thyfelf, penetrate 
the furface, and fearch for the precious ore fecreted within: feel 
thyfelf enthralled and delivered ; participate of the pafiover, feed on 
the manna, and drink of the rock; in burying Jacob and Jofeph 
look into the fepulchre ; in hearing the law, and viewing the taber- 
nacle and holy of holies, throw afide Mofes’ veil, and enter into 
heaven itfelf to the Mediator of the New Teftament, who appears 
in the prefence of God for us.’ 

We have inferted the above paflages particularly in fupport 
of what we before faid of Dr. Bayly’s ftrong inclination to the 
ficurative explication, which, in fome inftances, cannot be 
wholly improper, becaufe juftified at times by applications in 
the New Teftament, but it requires.a chaftifed imagination, a 
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conftant and fteady guard, efpecially in what is offered to public 
view, left we are betrayed into thofe unwarrantable conceits 
and fancies, which prove, in fome hands, a kind of burlefque 
on the fcriptures. In his reflections on the book of Leviticus, 
this Writer exprefles himfelf with great freedom when he fays, 
¢ Men, both Jews and Chriftians, while they look on the out- 
fide, the external fenfe only, will often laugh at the hiftory and 
Jaws of Mofes, wherein the letter is frequently fo mean, that 
common fenfe is forced either to reject it or to fearch for the 
fpirit.? But muft it be faid concerning the hiftory and laws of 
the Jews that they are abfurd and ridiculous unlefs we can dif- 
cover fome figurative meaning? Would not this be to yield up 
their authenticity as facred books ? For who can fay with regard 
to every rite and cuftom appointed that it had a figurative fig- 
nification? Or is it not fufficient to obferve concerning many 
of them, that they were wifely intended to preferve the I{raclites 
a diftinct people; or to reply with Orobio the Jew concerning 
the direction to have fringes on their garments, that though 
this part of their habit was very immaterial in itfelf, it was no 
immaterial thing to be hereby conftantly reminded of their de- 
pendance on God, and the obligation they were under to fub- 
mit to and obey him. | 

At the end of the book of Deuteronomy Dr. Bayly offers 
thefe reflections : 

‘ We have feen in this book, which finifhes what the Jews fome- 
times call Zorab the law, and fometimes the Pentateuch, the five 
books or volumes, that Mofes talks with the people more openly 
and plainly, as it were without a veil. Each chapter {peaks to all, 
and is univerfally interefting, except perhaps the 28th, which is 
peculiarly national, though its prophecy and accomplifhment may 
ferve to confirm our faith, on whom the ends of the world are 
come. Mofes in this chapter, after fetting before his people bleiflings 
for their obedience, and curfings for their difobedience, ina gene- 
ral manner, like the outlines of a large picture conifilting of many 
figures, begins at ver. 36, to give the features of each perfon and 
event, which are drawn fo ftrong, that it is known at firft fight for 
whom each is defigned. ‘* The Lord fhall bring thee and thy hing 
which thou fhalt fet over thee unto a nation.”—That the people and 
their king fhould go into captivity, muft be to them almoft an in- 
credible event, as being told at a time when they had no thoughts 
of a king, nor their poiterity for many years after, till the appoint- 
ment of Saul, whom all the people fet over them ; and afterwards of 
Jeroboam, whom Ifrael fet over them. But what king and the people 
emphatically and completely did the Lord bring into captivity, ex- 
cept Zedekiah and his people? and under what nation, except the 
Babylonifh ? 2 Kings xxv. Indeed before this time the houfe of If- 
rae] with their king Hofhea (z Kings xvii.) was carried captive into 
Affyria, and Jehoaz king of Judah into Egypt, by Pharoah Nechoh, 
and died there, but not the people: z Kings xxili. 34 Nor yet is 
Rev, O&, 1774. oo Jehoiakim, 
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Jehoiakim, who was carried into Babylon, 2 Kings xxiv. was this 
prophecy fulfilled, but in his fucceflor Zedekiah ; whom, with his 
people, the Lord did bring into a nation which neither they nor 
their fathers knew. But more aftonifhing and dreadful are the cala- 
mities which they were to endure in the fucceeding captivity and fi- 
nal difperfion under the Roman nation, evidently defcribed in ver, 
49 to 57, and from ver. 59 to the end, by the diftinguifhing cha- 
racters of fituation, ‘‘ from the end of the earth”—of the eagle, the 
Roman itandard—courage and cruelty, ‘* of a ftern countenance, 
fhewing no favour,”’—befieging the Jews and demolifhing their high 
walls, themfelves fo prefied with famine that they ate their own 
children, as here foretold, and as related by Jofephus. The laf 
verfe fays, ‘* The Lord hall bring thee into Egypt again in thips”—~ 
(Many of the captive Jews, fays Jofeph. lib. 7. 16. were tranfported 
into Egypt after Jerufalem had been taken by Titus) ‘‘ and there ye 
fhall be offered in fale to your enemies for bond-men and bond- 
women, and none will buy you.” So extenfive in this chapter is 
Mofes’ eye, looking through the medium of the divine prefcience, 
from the beginning to the end of the Jewifh polity.” 

At the end of the book of Ruth is the following fhort account : 

* Inef fua gratia parvis: This little book, which the Jews place 
the fecond of what they call—the five rolls—hath many beauties and 
fome importance. It hath for its fubjeét diftrefs and the ftillnefs of 
private life; confequently its ftyle is plain and familiar, not to fay 
fometimes apparently negligent and incorrect, addrefled to the foft 
feelings of pity, compaflion and kindnefs. It hath alfo its import- 
ance, in that it hath preferved the genealogy of David from Pharez 
the fon of Judah. ‘This book relating circumftances, which hap- 
pened during the time of the judges, and prior to the birth of Eli 
and Samuel, may be placed next to Judges, as a kind of appendix to 
it, or it may ftand alone, fince it contains a detached narration; fo 
alfo do the firft three chapters of the fucceeding book: the hiftery 
of the Ifraelites feems not to be refumed, till the beginning of the 
fourth chapter. The part of Ruth feemingly incorrect, and fuppofed 
by fome to be corrupted, is the firft chapter, in the ufe of pronouns ; 
ver. 8,9, 11, [5 19, SF) Ee as fem. and ver. 13, Trt as maf. 
195 DN MN are ufually maf. and 37 fem. but fometimes come 
mon alfo, like the firlt perfon fing. and the third plural, as in Deut. 
xxii. 23. and Efther i. 20.’ 

We fhall here add Dr. Bayly’s-remarks on the book of Ezra: 

* It is a vulgar notion, that the facred books were burnt with the 
temple, and all the copies loft in the captivity, and that they were 
reftorcd by i2zia from memory or divige infpiration, together with 
a change of the Samaritan letter, which fome contend was the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, for the Chaldean : this opinion ts vulgar, becaufe jt 
hath no better foundation than the fable in the Apocryphal boak 
Efdras, chap. xiv. For not the leaft hint is given in Ezra or Nehe- 
miah, that the facred books were loft, but the contrary, that they 
were extant, as here in ver. 3, where it is faid, ** let it be done ac- 
cording to the Jaw”—and Neh. viii. i. ‘* they {fpake unto Ezra the 
{cribe to bring the book of the law of Mofes’——1o that moit likely 
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thé original itfelf was preferved out of the conflagration, and un- 
doubtedly many copies. Another proof that original records were 
extant, is the conftant reference to them in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. It muft have been fram fome regifters then exilting, 
that Ezra, chap. ii, and Nehemiah, chap. vii. 5. took the names 
and pedigrees of thofe whom Nebuchadnezzar carried away captive. 
Indeed Nehemiah exprefsly fays, ‘* I found a regifter”— Many folid 
arguments might be offered, if the prefent occafion allowed it, which 
would prove the improbability, if not impoflibility, of introducing 
a change of the letters: let the Hebraift but ufe a little of his own 
judgment and reflection, and he will convince himfelf without the 
afliftance of others, or rather their hindrance.’ 

Some proper remarks of the fame kind with the above are 
placed at the end of the book of Nehemiah. 

The following fhort obfervations appear at the conclufion of 
the Song of Solomon : 

‘ This Song is confidered by all commentators as a kind of pafto- 
ral eclogue, or dramatic poem; but who are the dramatis perjone 
doth not indifputably appear, nor always the real meaning of what 
they fay. There is however great elegance throughout, and abundant 
brightnefs ; but the colours of Jight vary according to the medium 
through which they pafs, Whoever are the principal charaéters or 
f{peakers, whether God and the houfe of Ifrael, in our ftyle, the 
church, or the bride and bridegroom, or as Tyndal faith, the fpoufe 
and f{pouffeffe, certainly nathing can be fofter and we ought to fup- 
pofe purer, than the words in which they exprefs their reciprocal 
love, except thofe of David in his lamentation for the death of Jo- 
nathan, ‘* thy love to me was wonderful, pafling the love of women.” 

We fhall infert a fentence or two from Dr. Bayly’s epilogue, 

as he terms it in the preface) to the book of Laiah, becaufe 
they feem to contain fomething peculiar, on which the Reader 
may make his reflections : 

* No part of this book, fays he, is more curious than the three- 
fold narration of the fame events, differing in circumftances and ex- 
preffion, but without any contradiction or corruption, in chap. xxxvi. 
and xxxvii. compared with 2 Kings xviii. 13, and chap. xix. and 
2 Chron. xxxii. The xxxvith chap. of Ifaiah, and 2 Kings xviii. 
differ in almoft every verfe, by fome addition, omiffion, or mode of 
expreflion.—The comparifon of this three-fold narration will afford 
real pleafure, and great inftruction in the art of criticifm to the dif- 
cerning reader, though none to dull plodders of evil minds and con- 
tracted views, who fearch for and infer corruptions from variations ; 
by which they perplex themfelves, pleafe the adverfary, and hurt the 
friend: becaufe after comparing the various leftions, it may be im- 

fible to afcertain the original reading, and every one is left to do 
it for himfelf. This is vanity, faith the preacher, all is vanity and 


vexation of fpirit.’ 
At the conclufion of the prophecy of Malachi, this Writer 


obferves, 
* It is not certain in what time Malachi prophefied, whether te- 


fore the captivity of Iffael, or after the rebuilding of the feccnd 
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temple in the time of Nehemiah. However it is evident, that i 
the two laft chapters he defcribes the advent of the Mefliah fo dif- 
tinétly and remarkably, ‘* Behold I wili fend my mefienger,” as if 
he were the Jaft of the prophets. Thus ends that original or writ- 
ten revelation, commonly called by us the Old Teftament, or will 
of God, propofed to all mankind through the miniftration of 
Mofes and the prophets. When Mofes received his commif- 
fion from God, the world was over-run with idolatry, and he writ 
to recover mankind from a lapfe into fin and fuperftition to purity, 
fimplicity, and holinefs. For this end he begins with the origin of 
things, the air, light, earth, fun, moon, ftars, animals, and man; 
worked miracles, inftituted laws and religious ceremonies, autho- 
rized his writings by many internal proofs, but efpecially by the ex- 
ternal and uae evidence of prophecy, foretelling events which 
fhould come to pafs, fome of them near two thoufand years after 
his death. The prophets have followed clofe upon Mofes, explain- 
ing and enforcing his laws, and opening his prophecies, the accom 
plithment of which are attefted by the Greek and Latin writers, and 
by the facred penmen of the New Teftament. If therefore men be- 
lieve not Mofes and the prophets, neither will they be perfuaded 
though one rofe from the dead. 

‘ The character of each book, together with the ftile of the writer, 
and the elegance and exactnefs of the Hebrew, hath been induftrioufly 
pointed out in the notes, efpecially on the prophets, in order to lead 
men to the ftudy of this moit excellent language; nay, it is greatly to 
be wifhed that youth were initiated in it even before Latin and Greek ; 
becaufe by this means they would acquire right principles of duty, 
form a taifte of the claffics fo as to difcern their real ufe and beau- 
ties, and be enabled to underftand the New Teftament more accu- 
rately than they can by the prefent mode of education. As the pro- 
phets are an extenfion of building and comment on Mofes, fo is the 
gofpel on the law and the prophets, It offers not one new doétrine 
or precept, nor abrogates any founded in nature and reafon, but 
only unfolds and accomplifheth the old. ‘‘ I am come, faith the 
Founder of the gofpel, not to deftroy the law, or the prophets, but 
to fulfil.” He came to abolifh the interpretations, traditions, and 
doétrines of thofe three /bepherds, the Pharifees, Scribes, and Sad- 
duces, or Chief Priefts, Scribes, and Elders (Zech. xi. 8.) but not 
of Mofes and the prophets. Not only the fubject matter of the New 
Teftament is that of the Old, but the very language and ftyle of 
writing. ‘The Greek, as much as it is poffible for one tongue to 


partake of another, and yet retain its exiftence, is the idiom and - 


phrafeology of the Hebrew, defignedly and properly, becaufe of the 


_ Seventy tranflation in ufe among the Helleniftic Jews, and becaufe 


tho claflic Greek did not afford expreffions anfwering to thofe of the 
Hebrew. ‘The Greeks widely diftered from the Jews in their object 
of worfhip, and in manners ; of courfe fo muft they in ideas and lan- 
guage. The ftudy of the Old Teftament therefore, and profound 
knowledge of the Mofaic inititution, is abfolutely necefflary for that 
of the Chriftian.’ 

The above quotations will give the Reader fome notion of 
what is to be expected from this werk: we fhould obferve that 
| | fome 
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fome few of the books of fcripture have not any remarks added 
at the end, and with regard to others they are fometimes very 
fhort, none indeed are long. There is fpare paper that would 
have admitted of farther reflections, which might ufefully and 
agreeably have been added. We fhall now offer a few of the 
notes to our Reader’s attention, and then conclude the article. 

‘ Gen. chap. 1, ver. 16. Light in the fenfe of luminary: fra 
vulgar corruption of /e/s: be made alfo, wrong infertions; {tars not 
being governed of made underftood, but coupled with /ight; better 
thus, ‘* The fuperior light to rule the day, and the inferior light, 
and, or with, the ftars to rule the night :” as in Pfalm 136. ver. 
8, g. 
? Chap. lii, ver. 5. As Gods,] The tranflation here improperly 
follows the Seventy ; it ought to be ** as God,” who certainly knew 
what evil was fecreted in nature, though man did not, till his fall, 
after which he is faid to know it, in ver. 22, at firft he knew good 
only.’ | 

As the Hebrew word here ufed is plural, this remark does 
not look like that of an Hutchinfonian, though fome parts of 
the book might be thought to wear fuch an afpedt. 

‘ Chap. vii. ver. 17.] ver. 13, 14, 15, 16, are a parenthefis, and 
verfe 17, is arepetition of verfe 12, ufed for the fake of refuming the 
fubjeét ; where the verb in the original being fut. the conjunction 
fhould be rendered afterwards, or after this, i.e. after Noah's en- 
trance into the ark. ‘‘ After this (I fay) the flood was, &c.”? —— 

‘ Chap. xi. ver. 27. Now thefe are] Now might be omitted as in 
verfe 10. The conjunctions and, xow an{wering to the Heb. 4 fhould 
often be omitted ; its conftant repetition tiring the ear and clogging 
the fenfe, —— 

‘ Chap, xxxii. ver. 34. A man] Not Adam, homo, abewme:, but 
ifo, vir, ang, fome extraordinary perfon, who is called e/, that is 
God, in ver, 28, 30, and chap. xxxv. ver. 9g. In Exod. xv. ver. 3. 
the Lord is called 7/4, a man of war.—— 

‘ Chap. xlv. ver. 7. Here is a ftreng and pofitive belief in a par- 
ticular providence, which all wife men have ever acknowledged and 
experienced with confolation and thankfulnefs, but which the foolith 
reject to their condemnation. —— 

* Exod. chap. x. ver. 24. And Pharoah] Afterwards (namely af- 
ter the three days’ darknefs) Pharoah called unto Mofes.—— 

‘ Chap. xii. ver. 35. Borrowed] Atked or required, not borrowed 
with any agreement or intention to repay: for it is faid, the Lord 
gave the people favour, as foretold chap. iii. ver. 21. and they 
Spoiled the Egyptians ; Mofes told Pharoah, chap. x. ver. 25. ‘‘ Thou 
muft give give us”—Alfo in Gen. xv. 14. God promifed Abram, 
** they fhall come out with great fubitance :” all was in right of con- 
queft and matter of favour. Ver. 36, they lent] They granted, or 
complied with their demands.—— 

‘ Chap. xiv. ver. 17. I will get me honour] What is here faid, 
and in chap, xii. ver, 12. ** Againft all the gods of Egypt I will exe- 
Cute judgment,” fhews, that the purpofe of the plagues was not {fo 


much to punifh, as to convert Pharoah, his people, and other na- 
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tions from idolatry to the knowledge of Jehovah. It is fuppofed that 
Baal-zephon was an eminent and rich idolatrous temple; in the fight 
of which, as it were, God completed his vitory.—— 

« Levit. xix. ver. 2. Ye fhall be holy] What is it to be holy? Ie 
is diftinétly and finely defcribed in the next and following verfes, 
“«* reverence every one his mother and his father, and keep my fab- 
baths :”? that is join focial and divine duties together. Thefe are 
the only proofs of real religion external and internal. Hence it is 
{aid with propriety, ‘* Faith without works is dead,” a uf€lefs 
thing. —— 

rh Sam, xxvi. ver. 10. Or his day] Either his time may come 
when he fhall die;——or, or, is ufual and elegant in poetry, but 
not in profe.—— 

‘ 2 Sam. i. ver. 18. Jahher] Hajafber, that is the right, exa&; 
fo that the book Jafher may fignify the correct record, or authentic 
regifter, in which was made an entry of all important occurrences 
both civil and religious ; and from which materials might be formed 
the books that have been tranfmitted down to pofterity. Alfo] Even 
he, or who—— 

‘ Chap. v. ver. 1. Behold] Behold us—in 1 Chron. xi. 1. it is 
«‘ behold” which is a variation of phrafe, but not of fenfe. The 
author of Chron, fometimes adds or diminifhes, and fometimes 
changes the expreflion : this ought to be confidered as a beauty, not 
a corruption. Ver. 2. fhalt feed] fhalt be a fhepherd over my 
people ;—and thou fhalt be a captain over Ifrael.—Here again in 
1 Chron, xi. 2. the phrafe is different.—— 

* Chap. vii. ver. 10. I will appoint] Verfe 10, 11, might be ren- 
dered in the paft tenfe, referring to the land of Canaan, without a 
parenthefis : appointed,—planted,—might dwell—and that the chil- 
dren of wickednefs might not affi@ them any more, even ever fince 
the—And now the Lord telleth thee ——- Here the reader cannot help 
Jooking beyond the natural to the fpiritual David, if he would find 
fenfe and truth in the words of the prophet Nathan, and in David’s 
prayer and thankfgiving. Comp. 1 Chron. chap. xvii. 

* 2 Kings, chap. xiv. ver, 26. Shut up] One under reftriftions 
himfelf and that has power to reftrain others, fome great officer of 
fiate, a magiltrate, Jud. xviii. 7. and in 1 Sam. ix. 17. 2 Chron. 
xiv. 11. one who bears rule, reigns or prevails, and the more liable 
to be /but up, as was Hofhea, 2 Kings, xvii. 4. and the prophet Je- 
remiah xxxvi. 5. When none is fhut up, nor referved, it is a mark, 
that all power and every man of confequence, is gone; fee Deut. 
XXX1i. 36.—— 

* Ifaiah, chap. x. ver. 24. He fhall] Though he {fmite—— 

* Chap. xxxi. ver. 4. And the] With a young lion - - ~ he will 
not be afraid] He ought not to be inferted ; for /ioz is the nomina- 
tive to the verb afrazd and there is no pronoun in the original, —— 

‘ Ver. 8. Not of] Neither of a mighty man, nor fhall the fword 
of a mean man—See 2 Kings xix, 35. the wonderful accomplifhment 
of this prophecy. —— 

* Chap. xxxii. 2. And aman] which man--- ver. 3. And the 
eyes of them that fee] Then the eyes of them that are di/pofed to fee, 
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expreffed by the participle pref. DN The king here fpoken of is 
primarily Hezekiah, and fecondarily the Meffiah.—_— 

‘ Chap. xlv. ver. 15. Verily] Certainly thou, O God, art myfte- 
rious, abounding in fecrets.— This verfe comes in very abruptly ac- 
cording to the tranflation, and indeed the original feems to be ob- 
fcure, and inconfiftent with ver. 19, and the drift of the whole chap- 
ter, which predicts the ceffation of idolatry, effected in the Jewith 
ftate by Ezra, chap. ix. x. and by Nehemiah, chap. ix. and xiii. 
with eminent zeal and fevere injunction. —— 

‘ Chap. liii. ver. 9. Becaufe] Notwithftanding, although—End- 
ing the former part of this verfe with a colon or full-point after death, 
agreeable to the atzach in the original, the latter reads better in 
connection with ver. 10, thus, ‘* Although he had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth, yet it pleafed——”’ 

‘ Chap. lxi. ver. 7. For your fhame] For your twofold (great, 
Tyndal) fhame and confufion, they (thofe who fhall return from 
their captivity) fhall rejoice in their inheritance, for which purpofe 
in, the land they fhall have a poffeflion a fecond time.—This is an 

inex to make fome fenfe, though perhaps not the right tranifla- 
tion of this difficult verfe.—— 

‘ Jer. chap. iii. ver. 19. A pleafant] The defirable—that is, re- 
ftore thee to thy land, after it hath been poffefled by the Affyrian 
and Chaldean armies,—— 

‘ Chap. xviil. ver. 14. Will a man leave] Will any one Icave »™yu9 
the fine itream, that comes from the rock, for the {now water of 
Lebanon ? Or fhall the cool flowing fpring be forfaken for the ttrange, 
that is, impure, muddy waters? See Numb. xi. 8. Job xxiv. 9. 
2Sam. ie 21. Pf. xxxii. 4. where | fignifies fome fine liquid, 
fluid, or moiiture, as oil, milk.—** ‘Thou fhalt fuck the m/e of 
kings, Ifa. Ixi. 16. and Ixvi. 11.—— 

‘ Chap. xx. ver. 14. Curfed] The word 4458 doth not convey 
the horrid idea of curfed, and ought to be fottened into di/regarded, 
aifeneemed, or fome fuch expreflion. He that fuffers great aitliction 
or bafe ingratitude for well doing, will know how to excufe this 
prophet, who was but a man, with other men of great feelings, for 
violent refentments. —— : 

‘ Dan. chap. x. ver, 13. Withftood] Stood before me—as in ver, 
16. It were better to own our ignorance who is the prince of the 
kingdom of Perfia and of Grecia, and who Michael is, than to fay 
that by them are meant guardian angels and contending genii, like 
the gods in Homer: furely fuch interpretations as thefe favour 
itrongly of heathenif{m and popery.—— 

‘ Hof. chap. vi. ver. 5. louel them] Hewed with the prophets, 
by their means, acting as a ftone-carver to bring men and things into 
form and fhape -——Slain them] Teafed them, namely, the pro- 
phets—that thy (relative to Ephraim and Judah, not God) judg- 
ments may be—’ 


The 8th verfe of the laft chapter of Hofea Dr. Bayly tran~ 


flates in this manner: 
__*€ When Ephraim fhall fay, What have I to do any more with 
idols ? Then I will anfwer and reform him; from me as a tree ever 
green, even from me ihall thy “s be found.” , 
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The notes on the minor prophets are much fewer than we 
fhould have expected, efpecially as it is generally faid thefe 
books are more incorreétly tranflated than moft other. parts of 
the Old Teftament. The above collection of notes will pro- 
bably be acceptable to fome of our Readers, and affift them to 
judve concerning the importance and value of the work. 

Thefe volumes afford the Reader a convenient opportunity of 
comparing the Hebrew with the Englifh tranflation, and no 
better expedient, perhaps, as the Editor obferves, could be pro- 
pofed to render the ftudy and knowledge of that language eafy 
and attainable. With this view, he fays, he offers to the Pub- 
lic the cheapeft and moft commodious edition of the Hebrew 
{criptures, that ever was printed. It is decorated with a fron- 
tifpiece reprefenting Mofes receiving the law on Mount Sinai, 
and ililuftrated by two maps; one, of journies performed by 
the Ifraelites, and the other, of their fettlement in —— 





Publications on the Subdject of Lirerary PROPERTY continued ; 
See our laft. 
N° 6. 
Art. 1V. A mode/t Plea for the Property of Copy-Right. By Catha- 
rine Macaulay. 8vo. 1s. Od, Dilly. 


HOSE writers who poflefs the greateft fhare of original 
genius, having undoubtedly the faireft profpe&t of im- 
mortality, are the perfons who are principally interefted in the 
decifion of the queftion concerning literary property. After 
the ftriking infiances of female genius which the prefent age 
has produced, it is with peculiar propriety that a female writer 
fteps forth in fupport of the rights of authors. And though it 
would, perhaps, be unreafonable to expect, in the fudden effu- 
fions of female genius, a connected train of reafoning, or a 
full inveftigation of truth, we may generally promife ourfelves 
the fatisfaction of meeting with fenfible obfervations, and lively 
{trokes of wit or fancy ; and whatever fubjeéts it takes in hand, 
we may hope to fee them placed ina new and entertaining point 
of view, 

With fuch expectations we entered on the perufal of this 
apology for authors: and we can with truth aflure our Readers 
that we have not been difappointed. We do not indeed find in 
this work any {cientific explanation of the nature of literary 
property; any philofophical refearches into the grounds on 
which the rights of authors reft; or any learned examination 
of their pretenfions to an exclufive property in their works, de- 
rived from common law. We even find, at the beginning of 
the work, pofitions concerning the nature of common law, 
which feem to confound it with the general principles of equity, 
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and the univerfal law of nature; and, confequently, to leave a 
difcretionary power in the breaft of the judge to determine what 
js law, by appealing to bis own ideas of natural right and moral 
fitnefs : a confequence which fo judicious and zealous an ad- 
vocate for liberty as Mrs. AZacaulay would be loth to admit. 
But notwithftanding thefe defects, we find the fubject treated 
with fo much good fenfe and rectitude of fentiment, that it is 
a queftion with us, whether our heroine has not difcomfited 
the enemy as much by this flight fkirmifh, as the veteran forces 
by their regular attack; and whether it has not happened in 
this conteft, as it fometimes happens in military encounters, that 
the light and flying troops do as much execution as the reft. 

Mrs. Macaulay endeavours to convince the world that it is not 
beneath the dignity of an author to liften to the folicitations of 
Nature; and that he is not the lefs iikely either to covet fame, 
or to deferve it, becaufe he at the fame time wifhes to eat his 
daily bread. 

‘ Authors it feems are beings of a very high order, and infinitely 
above the low confiderations of the ufeful, the convenient, and the 
neceflary ! 

Inceffantly they toil, to inftruct and pleafe mankind, 
With ftudies pale, with midnight vigils blind ; 
Though thank’d by few, rewarded yet by none, 
Content to appeal to Fame’s fuperior throne ; 

Let but the goddefs the juft prize beftow,— 

For fame is all that authors afk below! 


‘ Thefe are undoubtedly fine fentiments; but, alas! the love of 
filthy lucre, or the cravings of Nature, will fometimes prevail, even 
over the refinements of genius and fcience! There are fome low- 
minded geniufes, who will be apt to think they may, with as little 
degradation to character, traffic with a bookfeller * for the purchafe 
of their mental harveft, as opulent landholders may traffic with mo- 
nopolizers in grain and cattle, for the fale of the more fubftantial 
product of their lands. They will be apt to confider that literary 
merit will not purchafe a fhoulder of mutton, or prevail with fordid 
butchers and bakers to abate one farthing in the pound of the exor- 
bitant price which meat and bread at this time bear ; the brewer, 
the linen-draper, the hofier, &c. &c. will all think their ignorance 
in letters an excufe for extorting, for the mere neceffaries of lite, 
{ums which the wretched author has not wherewithal to pay; and it 
is to be doubted, if a fheriff’s officer, when a caft of his office is ne- 
ceffary to conduct the felf-denying philofopher to the lait fcene of 
his glory, it is to be doubted, I fay, whether he will abate one tittle 
of his accuflomary extortions. 





* * Three members of the Upper Houfe, the Bifhops of Gloucefter 
and Briftol, and Lord Lyttelton, have not thought it beneath their 
ftation as authors and nobles, to take large fums of bookfellers for 
their literary publications.’ 

* Thefe 
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* Thefe are evils which the fublime flights of poetic fancy do not 
always foar above.’ 

To prove that the moft celebrated geniufes have not been 
wholly indifferent to thofe motives which have the chief fway 
over the generality of mankind, our Author remarks, that 
Shake/peare wrote plays upon the fingle motive of filling the 
houfe ; that Bacon gained his fortune and title by proftituting 
his glorious talents to the interefts of an arbitrary court ; that 
Locke, living at a time when the rights of Nature and the in- 
terefts of the Sovereign were fuppofed to be infeparable, did not 
go without his reward; and that Newton was gratified with a 
place and penfion. 

Mrs. Macaulay then proceeds to anfwer feveral objections, 
which had been urged againft fecuring literary property in the 
Houfe of Lords, particularly by Lord Camden. ‘To the objec- 
tion, that if perpetual property in copy was granted, bookfellers 
would fet their own price upon their publications, and print 
them in what manner they pleafe ; fhe replies: 

‘ It is the true intereft of the proprietor of every copy, to fell off 
at the moft moderate price, as many editions as with all his art and 
indufiry he can difpofe of. Is the edition near fold? is the eager 
queftion of every author to his bookfeller, And fuppofe the pro- 
prietor ofa valuable copy fhould, on miftaken grounds of intereft, 
be led to keep up the price of his work, by giving none but expen- 
five editions to the Public: that Public, according to what the noble 
Lord obferved on another occafion, may have recourfe to the un- 
limited power of printing editions of Englifh authors, claimed by 
the Irifh and the Americans, 

« But bookfellers in thefe times underftand their intereft better 
than to give very bad editions of authors, We have in general bet- 
ter paper, better print, and more elegant editions of Englith authors, 
than I believe were ever known fince literature flourifhed in England ; 
and in regard to moderatenefs of price, boo!:s in thefe times, when 
every commodity, every material in the way of trade, pay fuch a 
high tax to the government; books, J fay, are the cheapeft articles 
fold. ‘This is fo notorious a truth to thofe enlightened, generous in- 
dividuals, who underftand the ufe of literature, and refpeét learned 
and ingenious perfons, that they lament that frivolous tafte, which 
is fo generally prevailing, as to occaiion both fexes to give with 
pleafure, to fee a farcical reprefentation on the ftage, or to revel at 
a mafquerade, double, treble, and in the laft inflance, often above 
oo times the fum, which they grudge to beftow on an inftructive 

ook.’ 

On the queftion whether laying open literary property would 
be advantageous or difadvantageous to the flate of literature in 
this country, our Author fays : 

‘ This queftion, I think, is eafily anfwered, that it will not only 
be difadvantageous, but ruinous to the itate of literature. If lite- 
rary property becomes common, we can have but two kind of aus 
thors, men in opulence, and men in dependence. 


‘ The 
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¢ The Romans, even in their degenerate days, had that high fenfe 
of merit in general, and of fervices rendered the Public, that, ac- 
cording to Pliny, and other writers, in proportion to a man’s cha- 
ra¢ter for literary abilities and virtues, in proportion to his power of 
rendering himfelf ufeful to his country and fellow-citizens, and in 
proportion to his exertion of this power, he was fure of meeting 
from the generous hands of individuals an equal reward. 

‘ Pliny, if I remember right, in fpeaking of his own fuccefs in 
life, and that of one of his cotemporaries, mentions the leaving le- 
gacies to learned and good men, as a practice common and familiar. 
We were of the fame age, faid he, we entered into life together, 
and we had the fame number of legacies bequeathed us. This being 
the cuftom among the Romans, with what ardour muft it infpire 
every youthful breaft, to deferve fuch grateful, fuch ufeful returns 
of bounty ? But, alas! there never was any thing Roman in the cha- 
racters and conduct of the Englifh people! When did ever an Eng- 
lifiman grow rich from the real fervices he had rendered his country ? 
No! Gothic inftitutions have, from the firft eftabliihment of our an- 
ceftors in thefe parts, tainted the minds of their poiterity with fuch 
a leaven of the corrupteft kind of felfithnefs, that an Englishman 
perfuades himfelf he is acting with propriety, when he bequeaths 
the whole of his eftate to a blockhead he defpifes in the fiftieth de- 
gree of relationfhip, though he leaves behind him many worthy in- 
genious friends, whom a imall legacy would help out of very intri- 
cate circumitances. 

‘ If there ever is any money left in this country, out of the chan- 
nel of relationfhip, the initances are rare: they are commonly re- 
turns for fervile compliances with the will of the benefactor; or elie 
the economical bequefter once for all pays for a feat among the man- 
fions of the bleffed, thofe fums to hofpitals and public charities, 
which he denied to the ftarving poor, whilft he preferved any powér 
of felf- gratification. 


PI * That watchful guard, felfifhnefs, is a never failing check to any 


generous fally of the mind, or to any benevolent inclination in the 
human breaft; and the means of obtaining wealth from the good 
opinion of his country or his friends being thus barred from a man, 
whom fortune has denied to favour, yet of merit, of genius, and 
of virtue, fufficient to inftruct and to enlighten mankind, If fuch a 
man is deprived of the neceflary lucrative advantage by the right of 
property in his own writings, is he to ftarve, or live in penury, 
whilft he is exerting, perhaps vain endeavours to ferve a people who 


‘do not defire his fervices ? Suppofing this man has a wife and chi!- 


dren, ought he, for the meer whiftling ofa name, to exert thofe ta- 
Jents in literary compofitions, which were much better employed in 
fome mechanical bufinefs, or fome trade, that would fupport his fa- 
mily ? Will not fuch a man, if he has the tender feelings of a huf- 
band and a father,—if indeed he has the conicience of a religious or 
a moral man; will he not check every incentive arifing from vanity, 
which would tempt him, for the purchafe of an ill bought fame, to 
expofe to poverty and contempt thofe who, by the law of religion 
and nature he is bound to cherifh and protect ? 
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‘ Every independent man, not born to an eftate, being thus, bya 
hard conjuncture of circumitances, prevented from exerting his ta- 
fents for the delight and initruction of mankind, this important tatk 
can only be the lot of the opulent and the dependent; but, alas! 
genius and learning are, in our days, too humble and too modett to 
frequent the palaces of the great; therefore, | am afraid, it is from 
dependent writers alone that we muft expect all our future inftruc- 
tion ;—but can that inftruction be edifying which falls from a venal 

en, exerted merely to earn the favour of a patron, by making that 
which is the worfe appear the better reafon, and by fetting forth, in 
falfe colours, all the prejudices and corrupt views of the man from 
whofe hard earned bounty the author expects bread ? 

‘ Thus much for the matter of thofe publications, which will fuc- 
ceed this great revclution in literary property. In regard to ele- 
gant editions, no proprietors of copy-right, who hold fuch property 
on the life of an author, or for a {mall term of years, will find it 
worth their while to give very good editions of works, left the Pub- 
lic, who are fond of pennyworths in the article of books, fhould 
withhold their purchafe till the property became common; and in 
this cafe, the ftyle, if not the fentiments of the author, will be mi- 
ferably mangled, and the fhops full of thofe wretched editions of 
works, which would difgrace even an Irifh prefs.’ 

Mrs. Macaulay concludes with exprefling her perfuafion, that 
when that learned and excellent nobleman Lord Camden [the 
great and Jeading oppofer of the Bookfellers’ Bill] confiders this 
important fubject in all its extenfive view, he will be the firft 
to move for a bill to relieve the helders of copy-right from their 
prefent diftrefs ; to fettle the lucrative advantage of authors for 
their writings on a permanent footing, and thus to encourage 
ufeful literature, by rendering it convenient to the circum- 
ftances of men of independent tempers, to employ their literar 
abilities in the fervice of their country. 2. 








N° 4, 

Art. V. An Addrefs to the Artifis and Manufa@urers of Great Britain, 
refpe&ing an Application to Parliament for the farther Encouragement 
of new Difcoveries and Inventions in the ufeful Arts; to the facilt- 
tating future Improvements in the Produce, Manufadures, and Com- 
merce of thefe Kingdoms: To which is added, an Appendix, contain- 
ing Stridtures on fome fingular Confequences attending the late Decifion 
on Literary Property. By W. Kenrick, LL.D. 4to. 2s. Dom- 
ville, &c. 1774. 

T is no eafy thing to determine the comparative merit of 
the feveral claffes into which mankind are diftributed, and 
to fix the order of precedence among them. For, befide that 
almoft every one is partial to the walk of life which he has 
chofen, and forms too high an idea of the importance of his 
own purfuits ; we are by no means agreed concerning the com- 


mon ftandard by which merit is to be tried, and the general 
rules 
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rules by which the feveral ranks in fociety are to be difpofed. 
Thofe who carry with them the :n/ignia of nobility, and are 
raifed above the multitude by titles of honour, give themfelves, 
without hefitation, the firft place in fociety, and are too apt to 
look down upon the ignobile vulgus of all clafles with contempt. 
While the fuccefsful citizen, valuing him chiefly on his in- 
duftry and good fortune, meafures merit by the acre or the 
pound, and proportions every man’s confequence to the wealth 
he pofleffes. Writers who are endued with fuperior powers of 
enius—whom Nature * hath wrought within a finer mould, 
and tempered with a purer flame’—fuppofing that the order of 
precedence ought to be adjufted by mental capacity; and con- 
fidering poetical invention, and creative fancy, as the highetft 
effort of human ability, imagine that the firft honours and re- 
wards are due to literary merit. Whereas the Artift, who con- 
tributes to the eafe, convenience, or ornament of life, by his 
difcoveries and inventions, thinks that the power and exertion 
of genius are no lefs fhown in thefe productions than in works 
of fancy; and apprehends, that in point of real utility he hath 
greatly the advantage of the Author: and from hence he con- 
cludes that he ought to ftand higher in the eftimation of the 
Public, and to meet with greater encouragement and reward. 

In this publication, Dr. Kenrick has attempted to fupport 
this latter opinion, and feems much difpleafed with Mrs. Mae- 
aulay for fpeaking of Artifts, in comparifon with Authors, as 
inventors of a very inferior order. ‘To wipe off this reproach 
he fays : 

‘ It is not in the capacity of writers that either Bacon or Newton, 
particularly the latter, lays claim to public veneration. ‘The genius 
of Newton was not of a literary caft, nor does he raife our admira= 
tion, or command our refpeét, fo much as an author, as he does in 
the capacity of an inventor or artift, The fuperiority of his cha- 
rater is not derived from his fuperior talents in turning periods and 
making books, but in folving geometrical problems, making phyfi- 
cal experiments, and manufacturing prifms and optic glaffes. Itis 
Sir Ifaac Newton the mathematician, the experimentalif?, the mechanic, 
and not the writer, whofe name is fo highly honoured, and tranfs 
mitted with fo much renown to pofterity.’ 

From the importance of the improvement of the arts, to fo- 


ciety, Dr. Kenrick infers that Artifts deferve a higher rank in 
the order of merit than is ufually allowed them, and that they 
are entitled to greater encouragement and a more certain re- 
ward, than they at prefent enjoy: and, in this publication he 
addreffes the artifts and manufacturers of Great Britain to eh- 
gage them to apply to Parliament on this bufinefs. 

He firft briefly eftablifhes the natural right of artifts to live 
by the fruits of their ingenuity and labour; and attempts to 
prove that the Author and Artiit ftand exadlly in the fame pre- 

dicament 
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dicament in regard to a right of property in their refpective ime 
ventions: after which he proceeds to fhew the political expe. 
diency of giving public encouragement to inventions and difcoe 
yeries in the arts and fciences. He then takes a view of the 
feveral methods in which they have hitherto been rewarded, 
Parliamentary premiums he thinks liable to confiderable obe 
jections, both as it is fometimes difficult to afcertain the degree 
of merit in a difcovery or invention when it is firft made pub- 
lic, and as it is often neceflary to have parliamentary intereft, 
as well as perfonal merit, in order to obtain the reward, Pri- 
vate focieties for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, &c, 
and particularly that eftablifhed in London, he cenfures with a 
degree of acrimony which they certainly do not deferve, and 
which we cannot account for, without fuppofing that he has 
met with fome perfonal difappointment or mortification from 
this quarter. 

Having thus cenfured the prefent mode of encouraging the 
arts, our Author compares the a€tual ftate of the ufeful arts, in 
refpect of encouragement, with that of literature and the fine 
arts. Authors and their affigns, he fays, have been vefted with 
2n exclufive right of property in their works, and alfo pradti- 
tioners in the arts of defign, engravers, etchers, and mezzotinto 
{crapers; but the authors of chemical difcoveries, the inventors 
of mathematical inftruments, the contrivers of effential im- 
provements in manufatures, and fome of thofe artifts, whofe 
Jabours are fimilar to thofe at prefent under the protection of 
the law, fuch as modellers, engravers on plate and gems, &c, 
have no exclufive privilege of fabricating any manufacture, 
whofe novelty of form, or ufe and defign, are peculiar to them- 
felves. 

After complaining of the unreafonablenefs of this unequal 
diftribution of legal encouragement to the arts, and particu- 
larly of the hardfhip of being obliged to pay 80 or 1001. fora 
patent, while authors, and fome artifts, enjoy a temporary fe- 
curity by ftatute-law ; he propofes that application fhould be 
made to Parliament, to obtain for all artifts an exclufive right 
of property in their inventions. 

‘The objections made to this propofal are, that fuch a grant 
is eftablifhing a monopoly; that it would enrich a few to the 
injury of others; that it would keep up the price of new- 
invented manufactures, and that it would occafion endlefs liti- 
gations. To the firft Dr. Kenrick replies, that a monopoly is 
only a licence for the fole vending of any article, the fale of 
which was before common; and therefore cannot properly be 
applied to New inventions: tothe fecond; that the emolument 
of inventors, and inconvenience to thofe who have followed 
old methods, are neceflary confequences of giving wane? 
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ment to improvements, but no reafonable objection againtt it: 
to the third; that the Public will not purchafe new machines 
at the price fixed by the proprietors, unlefs they find the fupe- 
rior merit adequate to the advanced price, and then the pure 
chafer fuffers no hardfhip: to the laft; that it would not be 
difficult to fettle the point of right, in really new and ufeful 
inventions. 

In conclufion the Author propofes, that provided a parliamen- 
tary fecurity of this kind of property cannot be obtained, the 
prerogative of the crown for granting patents fhould be made 
unlimited with refpect to time. 

Without attempting to fettle the difpute between Authors 
and Artifts concerning the order of precedence; and without 
recurring to the queftion concerning the refemblance between 
the cafe of authors and that of the inventors of machines; we 
agree with Dr, Kenrick, in thinking that there is by no means 
an equal and fufficient encouragement given to mechanical in- 
ventions and improvements; and that it is very defirable that 
fome meafures fhould be taken to fecure to inventors the re- 
ward due to their ingenuity. But the manner in which this 
fhould be done is a queftion attended with confiderable diffi. 
culty. Many inventions are of fuch a nature that if the profit 
of them was confined to the firft inventor, their utility would 
be exceedingly circumfcribed, and almoft deftroyed. This 
would be the cafe particularly with refpect to the two late in- 
ventions which Dr. Kenrick mentions, that of bending timber. 
for carriage wheels ; and that of preventing houfes from taking 
fire, by lining the cieling with thin plates of iron. And man 
machines, or manufactures, are fo eafily imitated and diverti- 
fied, that with all the fecurity of a patent, or act of parliament, 
the inventor may have the profits of his invention ftolen from 
him without any poffibility of redrefs. No method of indemni- 
fying and rewarding inventors will then be expedient, but fuch 
as at once fecures an adequate compenfation to the inventor, 
and gives the Public full pofleffion of the benefit of his inven- 
tion. Exclufive grants of property, either by ftatute or patent, 
would, in our opinion, completely anfwer neither of thefe pur- 
pofes. And notwithftanding the objections which Dr. Kenrick 
raifes againft focieties eftablithed for the encouragement of arts, 
we Cannot but think it would be found by experience, that if a 
proper portion of the public money were allotted to the purpofe 
of giving premiums for ufeful inventions or difcoveries, (and 
how could it be more ufefully employed?) and if the diftribu- 
tion of it were put into the hands of a fociety formed under 
the patronage of the crown, and confifting of the moft eminent 
philofophers and artifts, ingenuity would meet with more en- 
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couragement, and be rendered more ufeful to the Public than 
by any other method. 

In the Appendix to this Addrefs, Dr. Kenrick obferves cone 
cerning literary property; that on the prefent footing, abftracts, 
abridgments, and compilations are no invafion of original copy- 
right; and that there is no copy-right by the ftatute in works 
not entered in the hall-book of the Stationers company, and of 
confequence in unpublifhed manufcripts. 

It is certainly not favourable to the intereft of literature that 
all abftracts, compilations, &c. fhould be prohibited: and we 
apprehend fuch a prohibition would feldom be of advantage to 
an author: for extracts make the original work better known, 
and generally promotes its fale. And if, in any inftance, the 
whole of an original work fhould be publifhed under the pre- 
tence of compilation, or fo much of it as to prevent the fale, 
this abufe might eafily be marked, and punifhed as an invafion 
of copy-right.—T he other objection which Dr. Kenrick makes 
to the prefent ftate of copy-right, is, we apprehend, ill- 
grounded: for it is adjudged and admitted in common law, that 
an author is intitled to the copy of his own work, before it has 
been printed and publifhed by his authority *. 

In fhewing the futility of thefe obje&tions, we do not, how- 
ever, mean to imply our approbation of the footing upon which 
literary property at prefent refts. We think it evident, on the 
refult of the debate, that authors have a natural right to a per= 
petual exclufive property in their works ; and that the public cone 
venience or intereft doth not render it neceflary that this right 
fhould be invaded, but on the contrary requires that it fhould 
be fecured ; fince without it, literature could receive no certain 
encouragement, 

We are indeed aware, that the execution of this defign 
would be attended with fome difficulties. But we apprehend 
the moft material may be obviated, by confidering literary pro- 
perty in two diftint lights ; fir/?, as refpeting the right to mule 
tiply copies of an identical compofition: /econdly, as refpecting 
an author's right to any original thought or invention, which 
he communicates by printing to the Public. This latter, we 
apprehend, cannot, from the nature of the thing, be any other 
way fecured, than by granting a premium to the author, in the 
fame manner as hath been propofed with refpect to the inven- 
tors of machines, or improvements in the arts. For the iaven- 
tion, which is properly the author’s own, may be conveyed to 
the Public in a variety of forms which cannot with any pro- 
priety be ftyled invafions of copy-right : and indeed it is necef- 
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* See Sir J. Burrows’s Queftion, &c. page 113. 
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faty to the improvement of fcience and arts, that new difcove- 
ries in philofophy, mathematics, medicine, &c. fhould freely be 
admitted into fubfequent compilations on new works. Exe 
cluding, then, this part of an author’s right from the queftion 
concerning literary property, and transferring it to that con- 
cerning ufeful inventions ; it only remains to confider in what 
manner the right of multiplying copies may be fecured. 

Now, we are of opinion that this might be effeQually done 
by an AG, to fecure to Authors perpetual Copy-right, which fhould 
prohibit the reprinting of any original work, without the per- 
miffion of the author or his afligns; leaving it in the breaft of 
a jury to determine whether any publication is identically, or to 


all the purpofes of fale, the fame work with that from which it is | 


fuppofed to be copied. 

Such a bill as this, drawn up with accuracy, brought in by 
fome able defender of the caufe of literary property, and placed 
in its proper light, not as the Book/ellers’, but THe Au THORS’ 
Bit, would, we flatter ourfelves, receive the fanction of a 
legiflature, which is diftinguifhed by feveral authors of eminent 
merit, and by many judicious and zealous friends to {cience and 
literature. BE. 





Art. VI. Curfory Remarks on Tragedy, on Shakefpeare, and on certain 
French and Italian Poets, principally 1ragedians, 8v0. 35. fewede 
Owen. 1774. 


T is the obvious intention of this Writer rathet to contro- 
vert received opinions, than to advance new obfervations 
and, as a polemical critic, he has taken the field againft two 
redoubted adverfaries (Dr. Johnfon and Mrs. Moritague) in 
their refpective ftrictures on Shakefpeare. The Doétor has, in 
his preface, certainly laid himfelf extremely open to criticifin 5 
and here the Author of the Remarks has evidently, in many in- 
ftances, the advantage; but againft the literary Amazon he 
gains no ground: And the affectation of fingularity alone 
could have induced him to place Corneile before Shakefpeares 
in the lift of dramatic poets. 

In other inftances he is more juft. In general, he expreffes 
himfelf in a genteel ftyle of language, and he evinces his tafte 
for clafiical learning, and the fine arts. 

The following obfervations, annexed to fome account of the 
a of Ruccellai, will be no unentertaining proof of 
this. 

‘ Tam well aware that the Englihh critic will be apt to pronounce 
the tragedy before us, as well as the theatrical compofitions in ge- 
neral of all fouthern nations, infipid, uninterefting, and anaffecting : 
but he would do well to confider the different characters of nations, 
Various as the climates they inhabit, warm and genial as the fun that 
niakes all nature {mile around them, or cold and barren, like the 
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fnow-capt mountains that environ them. What at Naples or at 
Rome would appal the heart with terror and difmay, or convulfe it 
with all the agonizing throbs of pity and compaflion, would, in the 
more impenetrable northern bofom, fcarce excite the tranfitory fhud- 
der, or the feeble half-formed figh. 

‘It may perhaps be afked, how it happens that the modern Ita- 
lians differ fo widely from their anceflors the Romans, who took 
fuch deiight in the barbarous fhews of gladiators, and the expoting 
their fellow- creatures to the fury of wild beats. To this it may be an. 
{wered, that if they were cruel, it was owing originally to neceffity ra- 
ther than to-their natural difpofitions ; for being in their beginning but 
an inconfiderable number, they were conitrained to live by violence 
and plunder, When they became more numerous, they likewife grew 
more formidable, and with their numbers their enemies increafed, 
As they began by rapine, they continued by warfare ; and whilft the 
{word remained unfheathed, the blood on it was regarded as a fign 
of honour, and beholden with a degree of fatisfaction and applaufe. 
As for the cruel combats of gladiators, they owed their rife to a fu- 
perftitious notion that prevailed among the Pagans, namely, that the 
manes of the dead were rendered propitious with human blood. To 
policy they owed their continuance ; and in after-ages thefe inhu- 
man {ports were frequently exhibited to the Romans, to cherifh in 
their Bofoms a ferocity, that feemed effential to their aggrandize- 
ment, and to make them bravely aét as well as boldly think. Bat 
when once the Chriftian relizion prevailed, as it preached meekne(s 
and humility, fo it checked and abated the impetuous fpirit of mili- 
tary ardour; and the reformation of manners then became the atten- 
tion of the fovereigns, whofe whole thoughts had been before en- 
grofled in adding new conquefts to their domains by ravage and de- 
ftruction. Their fubjects too then applied themfelves to the cultiva- 
tion of the duties of fociety and domeftic economy; and if they 
funk as heroes, they rofe as men. From hence then may be dated 
the zra ef humanity amongift the Romans: peace and tranquillity 
infpired and promoted the tender affections amongft them, as a {tate 
of warfare and a defire of conqueft had hardened and brutalized their 
difpofitions. Politenefs, according to the learned Montefquieu, is 
found to prevail moft in defpotic governments ; for there the inha- 
bitants are not immerfed in politics, and have idle hours enough to 
dedicate to the le/s effential duties of urbanity and a deference to one 
another. . In like manner we may venture to affert, that the focial 
virtues will be moft cultivated by thofe, to whom the lafting and un- 
interrupted enjoyment of peace gives opportunity and inclination to 
improve the mind and humanize the foul. But whilft danger hovers 
over us, the defire of felf-prefervation engroffes our whole thoughts, 
commands and fixes our whole attertion, and whilft we are conti- 
nually bufied in the defence of our houfehold gods, we have no 
leifure to facrifice to the graces. . 

‘ ‘The Goths, by their irruptions, had indeed given a temporary 
change to the manners of the inhabitants of Italy, by the introduc- 
tion of their own; but when once the tumults they had occafioned 
fubfided, and peace was again reftored, literature was then revived; 
arts and fciences, for the comfort aud embellifhment of life, 0 
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then introduced, and with them their concomitant virtues, huma- 
nity and a regard for the welfare of others. What eafe and inactivity 
began, the warmth of climate accomplithed ; and a keen fenfibility 


took place unknown to former ages. ‘I'he modern Italians then be- - 


came totally unlike their progenitor Fabricius, who, it is faid, could 
bear the moft unexpected and terrifying objeéts without the leaft 
fhock or emotion, The irritablenefs and delicate mobility of their 
nerves was confiderably heightened and increafed, and the rough 
fpirit of valour gave place to the finer feelings of fympathetic ten- 
dernefs. To this great revolution, it may be doubted, whether the 
change in the political fyftem or of climate contributed moft. That 
the climate of Italy is very much altered from what it was in former 
times, we have the ftrongeft reafons to believe, if we compare.the 
accounts given of it by ancient writers, with the real ftate of it at 
this day. Horace and Pliny frequently mention the feverity of the 
cold during the winter: /Elian teaches us the art of catching eels, 
when the rivers were frozen: and Virgil in his Georgics, initructs 
his countrymen to protect their fheep againft the cold. 

Incipiens, ftabulis edico in mollitus herbam 

Carpere oves, dum mox frondofa reducitur @fias ; 

Et multd duram flipula filicumque maniplis 

Sternere fubter humum, glacies ne frigida ledat 

Moelle pecus, fcabiemque ferat iurpe/que podagras. Georg. 3 
Speaking of the goats, a much hardier animal, he fays, 

Poft, bine digreffus, jubeo frondentia capris 

Arbuta fufficere et fluvios praebere recentes ; 

Et ftabula a ventis hyberno opponere Soli 

Ad medium converfa diem. ~ Ibid. 


And concludes with this general precept in regard to them 
Ergo omni ftudio glaciem vento/que nivales, 


Avertes. Ibid. 


At prefent all fuch precautions are unneceffary, the winters in ge- 
neral being extremely mild, excepting in the mountains, where, even 
to the fouth of Naples, the cold is very intenfe: but we are not to 
{uppofe that Virgil meant his inftructions for the benefit of the inha- 
bitants of the upland countries only, for the text will not warrant 
fuch a reftriétion. 

‘ From what has been already faid we may infer, that to deter- 
mine the merit of the compolitions of foreign nations, it is not fuffi- 
cient to be matters of their languages, even in the moft perfect de- 
gree; but to be competent judges of them, as it is not poffible to 
poffefs their notions and fenfations, we fhould at leaft experimen- 
tally know in what degree and on what occafions they are moved and 
affected. Yet fuch is the felf-conceit of many a critic, that without 
any knowledge of their difpofitions, and whilft he himfelf ftruggles 
againft the inclemency of feafons by means of the exhilarating blaze 
or the convivial bowl, whilift. he feeks by artificial methods to give a 
livelier energy and more active current to the half frozen blood, that 
lethargically creeps in his veins, he will prefume to condemn what 
he cannot underitand, and to depreciate beauties that he cannot feel. 
The blind, wnlefs their — alfo is obfcured, do not — 
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their own imperfect ideas pretend to judge of colours ; yet how many 
are there ever forward to fetrle the ftandard of fenfibility from their 
own benumbed faculties, and becaufe their nerves require to be 
roufed and ftimulated by more pungent fmells, pronounce the rofe 
to be without fragrance. There is befides another caufe, why we 
are not fo enamoured with the charms of Italian poetry, as of the 
Latin and Greek, and which is to be imputed to the general method 
of our education. From our infancy we are taught to read and ad- 
mire the works of the Grecian and Roman poets: and it is well 
known that a tafte, as well as a habit, is to be acquired. Thus it 
fares with our opinions, as with our principles, imbibed in the early 
part of our life, which if good are not foon to be perverted, or if 
bad, not eafily eradicated Stricken in our youthful days with a 
glimmering of beauty in the author at that time before us, in our 
riper years we purfue it, as the traveller follows the diftant and un- 
fieady taper : the little difficulties and obfcurities once removed, and 
ourfelves once arrived at the fource of light, we then, like him, fit 
down contented Captivated with the profpects prefented to us in 
our journey, we view with pleafure the fame {cenes again and again, 
nor wifh to extend our progrefs beyond the claflic pale; as if the 
pure fountains that watered the ancient Latium had ceafed to flow in 
the modern Italy, or the flowers that decked their margins had now 
forgotten to bloom. Initiated too betimes in the mytteries of the 
heathen mythology, we are induced to look upon other fyftems as ill 
adapted to poetry, and to regard as trivial and abfurd the feats of 
magicians, fprites, and fairies, whilft we hear with pleafure of a 
drunken Silenus, or a libidinous Jove. Some indeed there are, to 
whom the knowledge of the Italian language forms a part of their 
education ; but thefe are men of bufinefs, who purfue the path that 
leads to the temple of fortune, not of fcience. Others in the politer 
world are in general fatisfied with a fmattering fufficient to qualify 
them for the tour of Europe; but few, very few, endeavour to ob- 
tain a critical knowledge of it. Nor will this alone, as has been 
obferved before, enable us to judge of the merit of an author, for 
there are national, there are local beauties to be perceived by thofe 
only, to whom his country, and the difpofition of his countrymen, 
are not wholly unknown. Not to confine ourfelves to modern, there 
might be many inftances given in the ancient languages to prove the 
truth of this affertion. We read in Horace of the 
Praceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pemaria rivis. 


It has puzzled many to find out the true meaning of the word mo- 
biles, and Dacier, the French critic, has in its place adopted the 
word ductiles; but had Dacier been placed but for a moment on the 
banks of the Teverone a little below Tivoli, he would have rejected 
with difdain his own alteration, and felt, with Mr. Addifon, the 
fingular beauty and propriety of the expreffion as it ftands in Horace. 
Agaia in Martial ; 
| O nemus, o fontes, folidumque madcntis arene 
Littus, et equoreis /plendidus Anxur aquis ! 


A common reader will find nothing very ftriking in the eguoreis 
Splendidus 
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fplendidus Anxur aquis; but let him take a view of Terracina and 
its Whice impecding cliffs in a ferene evening, the fun verging to- 
wards the wet, his beams as yet entire, and the fcene before his eyes 
will, Lam ceriain, illuttrate the foregoing paffage, more than the 
mott xbourcd and learned comment, and point out to him a beauty 
that he never dreamt of. 

« And here | cannot help exprefling my furprize, that a perfon of 
Mr. Addifon’s retined taite and claffical knowledge, fhouid not only 
have b’en infeniible to the beauty of a defcription fo juft and at the 
fame time fo piciurefque, but that he fhould likewife have totally 
mifunderiiood the paflage quoted above. Thus it is that he has ren 
dered it into Enelifi: 

Ye warbling fountains, and ye fhady trees, 
Where Anxur feels the cool refrefhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies cover’d with a fmooth unfinking fand. 


That Anxur from its fituation was refrefhed with breezes from the 
fea, and that it was chofen on that account by the Romans for a 
fummer retirement, | do not intend by any means to difpute: nay 
further 1 2m ready co allow, that the word /plendidus is fometimes 
ufed metaphorically by the belt claflical writers to fignify famous ; 
and can therefore eafily conceive that a perfon uuzcquainted with the 
Roman poets, and who had never feen Anxur, — have tranflated 
the lines above in the fame manner as Mr. Addifon has done, and 
celebrated the place as being famous for its grateful coolnefs. But 
the word /pleadidus is here undoubtedly ufed in its moft fimple and 
original meaning, and fignifies /bining. I have attempted the fol- 
lowing tranflation, or rather paraphrafe, not prefuming that ic will 
rival Mr. Addifon’s in poetical merit, but becaufe | think it may 
ferve to fhew the true meaning of Martial, which to me Mr, Ad- 
difon feems to have wholly miftaken : 

O woods! o ftreams! o moift yet printlefs ftrand! 

Anxur, that doft the {miling deep command, 

From whénce reflected, quivering fun-beams play, 

And on thy glittering rocks refume the parting day. 
Not to confirm what I fay from the following line of Horace, 

Impofitum faxis laté candentibus Anxur ; 
J will content myfelf with explaining the paffage in queftion from 
another of Martial himfelf. In his dedication to his fifth book of : 
Epigrams we find the following lines, 

Seu placet A:nea nutrix, feu fiia folis, 

Sive falutiferis candidus Anxur aquis. 

In which the word candidus has precifely the fame meaning as /p/ea- 
didus, both fignifying bright or fhining.’ 

The Reader will recognife in the above extract not only a 
fplendor of language, but of tafte and erudition.’ 

This volume contains remarks likewife on fome of the dra 
matic works of Racine and Voltaire, on the Sophonifba of 
Triffino, the Torrifmondo of Tafflo, on the Clemenza di Tito 
of Metaftafio, and other entertaining particulars, L. 
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Art. VII. 42 Examination of Mr. Henry’s StriGures on Glafs’s Mage 
nefia. By Thomas Glafs, M.D. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 1774. 
Art. VIII. 4 Letter to Dr. Gla/s, containing a Reply to bis Examina- 

tion, Je. By Thomas Henry, Apothecary. 8vo. 6d. John. 


fon. 1774- ; 
Art. IX. A Refutation of Mr, Henry's Stridures Je. By the prefent 


Proprietor of Glafs’s Magnefia, 8vo. 6d. Davis. 1774. 
R. Henry’s communicating to the Public a procefs for 
preparing pure magnefia, and an account of certain cal- 
careous impurities which he had detected in fome parcels of the 
magnefia fold under the name of the late Mr. Glafs, on fub- 
jeCting it to calcination, has drawn upon him the fevere ani-« 
madvesfions of Dr. Glafs, re-enforced with thofe of the prefent 
Proprietor of that medicine ; who, it feems, about two years 
ago, bought the fecret of the original preparer, at the enormous 
price of 1500 pounds. For the fubftance of Mr. Henry’s Stric- 
tures, and for the circumftances which gave occafion to his pub- 
lication of them, we muft refer our Readers to the 49th volume 
of our Review; [November 1773, page 332, &c.j and fhall 
proceed toconfider, ina collective view, the more eflential par- 
ticulars of this controverfy as contained in the three pieces now 
before us. 

In the firft of thefe pamphlets, Dr Glafs undertakes to vin- 
dicate the purity of Glafs’s magnefia, with a view as he pro- 
fefles, though not in the moft decent terms, ‘ to prevent the 
Public from being deceived and impofed upon—and the Pro- 
prietor from being injured in his reputation and property,’ by 
Mr, Henry’s * falje affertions, and iliberal praétices. —T his paf- 
fage is a fpecimen of the urbanity with which» the Examiner 
accofts Mr. Henry in the very firft fentence of his performance ! 

The *¢ fa/fty of Mr. Henry’s aflertions with refpect to the 
calcareous impregnation alleged by him to have been commu- 
nicated to water, by /ome parcels of Glafs’s calcined magnefia 
which he had examined, is here attempted to be fhewn by fome 
procts of a negative kind, or by experiments made on other par- 
cels of that medicine; the refults of which are faid to have been 
totaliy different from thofe given by Mr. Henry. ‘They were 
made on part of the contents of one ¢ box of Glafs’s magnefia, 
prepared by the prefent Proprietor before Mr. Henry’s ¢ Stric- 
tures on it were publ'fhed ;’ and on twenty-one other fpecimens, 
which may have been prepared /ince the publication of Mr. 
Henry’s critique: for the Author is not fufficiently explicit on 
this head, though it isa point of fome confequence to his ar- 
gument. We are only told that eleven of them were fent to 
him * by the perfon who prepared them,’ who * warrants them 
to be all of different makings ;’ and that the remaining ten 
* were collected from the like number of perfons, who bought 
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j~fince Mr. Glafs difpofed of his procefs.’ All thefe fpecimens 
are faid to have been perfedtly diffolved in water acidulated with 
oil of vitriol; and the Author thence infers that no calcareous 
earth was contained in any one of them. 

With refpeé&t to the other mode of trial, or that by the 
© fiery ordeal, as Mr. Henry fomewhere terms it, the Author 
does not fay that any one of thefe twenty one fpecimens were 
fubjected to it: but he maintains this fingular doctrine ;—that 
if Gla(s’s magnefia were really rendered acrid by calcination, fo 
as to impregnate water with the difagreeable pungent tafte of 
guicklime, we are not from thence to conclude, with Mr. 
Henry, that it contained a calcareous earth.—* ‘The more fub- 
tilifed particles of the magnefia, fi-? purified and refined to a cere 
tain degree, and afterwards deprived of their fixed air by calci- 
nation, may,” he /uppofes, * unite with and be fufpended by the 
particles of weter,’ in the fame manner as the more fubrilifed 
and finer particles of calcined calcareous earths are known to be 
diffolved in that fluid: and he further fuppofes that the dif- 
agreeable tafte of lime, complained of by Mr. Henry in his ex 
periments on Glafs’s magnefia calcined, was produced by a vo- 
Jatiie alcali extricated from his fa/iva, by the action of the pure 
calcined magnefia upon it ;—‘ in the fame manner as a pun- 
gent vapour is raifed from that and other animal juices by quick- 
lime, or lime water.’ 

Mr. Henry might have fcreened his veracity, at leaft, under 
the fhel:er of this new hypothelis: on the contrary, in the fe- 
cond of thefe publications, fo far from availing h:mfelf of it, 
he treats it with an air of jocularity. Pafling over his ironical 
remarks upon it, we fhall obferve that, according to this fingu- 
lar theory, magnefia, © firit purified and refined to a certain de- 
gree,’ and then perfeétly calcined, ought conftantly, we ap- 
prehend, to impart to water a limy tatte; but few chemifts, we 
imagine, have obierved this effect ; and indeed the Author him- 
felf afterwards evidently gives up this novel doctrine ; declaring 
that there is no proof that Glafs’s maznefia becomes pungent 
and dilagreea>le in the mouth after calcination, * except the 
teltimony of one interefted perfon, who—may have affirmed a 
thing that is nor.’-—So that Mr. Henry’s veracity is quettioned, 
only for obferving that in fix trials Glafs’s calcined magnefia 
gave water a pungent tafte, which, according to Dr. Glafs’s 
own theory, it ought to communicate to it in every inftance, 
But even fuppofing this theory to be juft, the Author feems to 
forget that Mr. Henry does not reit his proof folely on the tafle 
of the magnefia, but pretends to have txhibited the calcareous 
earth contained in it, in a wifhle and palpable form, by throws 
ing fixed air into the water. 
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In the fecond of thefe publications, Mr. Henry in a proper 
and fpirited manner defends his moral character, and the juftice 
and accuracy of his experiments, againit the imputations and 
animadverfions of Dr. Glafs. He accufes that gentleman of 
having, in the foregoing pamphlet, ¢ rathiy and wantonly tra- 
duced a reputation as fpoti¢fs as his own ;’ and produces the 
refpeCtable ieftimonies of Dr Percival and Mr. Atkin in his bee 
half, which are as favourable to his character as a man, as 
they are decifive in verifying his experiments above objected to 
by Dr. G]afs. Some of theie were pertormed jn the preience of 
the firft of thefe gentlemen, and were afterwards repeated by 
him, and ftill more fully and accurately by Mr. Aikin. The 
experiments of the latter particularly are by him declared to 
have been made with the greateft care and attention ; and thofe 
of both were attend: d with fimilar refults to thofe inuicated by 
Mr. Henry in his * Strigtures.’ 

Dr. Glafs, in his * Examination,’ lays great ftrefs on the fue 
perior and ¢ unequalled lightnefs’ of his brother’s magnefia, and 
produces an experiment to prove that Mr. Henry’s preparation 
is one-third heavier than * the amazing light magnefia, now 
fold under the name of Mr, Glafs.’ ‘This. circumftance alone, 
in his opinion, /vffciently proves the fuperior purity of the late 
ter: as magictia is lighter than any of the known abforbent 
earths or reutial falts; and therefore the purer it is, or the lefs 
quantity there is of thefe heavier fubftances mixed with it, it 
muft neceflarily be proportionally lighter. 

Mr. Henry appears to us to have been always folicitous to 
acquire this property for his magnefia, and to have met with 
fome difhculty in the attempt. In aniwer to Dr. Glafs how- 
¢ver, and in defence of his veracity avainit a particular charge 
cf the Do@or’s, he declares that on filling a pill box with fome 
of isis own magnefia, and afterwards with fome prepared by Mr, 
Glafs, which was procured in 1771, and fome of which he has 
now by him, his own magnefia was found to be /:ghter than 
the latter; weighing only 3 {cruples 17 grains, whereas Mr. 
Glafs’s weighed 4 fcruples and 4 grains. 

That levity, ceteris paribus, may,afford a prefumption in fa- 
vour of the purity of magnefia, is not to be denied ; but we 
cannot readily agree with the learned Examiner that the trying 
the fpecific gravity of two different parcels of magnefia aftords 
an accurate, much lefs a (ole,. or fufficient teft of their relative 
purity: though the purity of metals, and the ftrength of in- 
flammable {pirits may thus be precifely afcertained. ‘The le- 
vity of magnefia appears to depend, in a great meafure, on cefe 
tain minutie in the conducting of the procefs, which are ex 
trinfical to, or do not affect, the goodnefs or purity of the pre- 
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paration. The late Mr, Glafs, in his pamphlet on this fubje&, 
obferves p. 13, that the refult of the procefs is at one time a 
powcer wery fubtil and extremely Aight; and, at another, when 
the operation has been repeated ¢ wit) a variation fearce difline- 
guifbable,’ the product has been a very ponuerous powder, and 
fometimes even a fubftance not inferior in hardnefs and clofe- 
nefs of texture to a /fone, 

As Mr. Henry {cems, by his filence at leaft, partly to ac- 
quiefce in Dr. Glafs’s do&trine on this fubject, we fhall endea- 
vour to fhew, in a familiar way, that the fuperior purity of mag- 
nefia cannot be /uffictently afcertained by its {pecific gravity 5 to 
which Dr. Glafs however affirms that it is ¢ exaé7/y proportioned.” 
He found that the fpecific gravity of Glafs’s magnefia is to that 
of Henry’s nearly as 2 to 3; and it appears from a table of the 
fpecific gravities of magnefia, chalk, and other bodies, given 
in the third of thefe pamphlets, or the § Refutation,’ that a {pe- 
cimen of Henry’s magnefia was found to be nearly of double the 
fpecific gravity of Glafs’s *. In one fpecimen of Henry’s pre- 
paration we have found it even to exceed that proportion, while 
it fully ftood every other known chemical teft of purity, as did 
likewife the fpecimen of the Proprietor’s magnefia with which it 
was thus /fetical’y compared, 

Now it appears from the table abovementioned that this light 
magnefia of Mr. Glafs’s might, for example, bear to have a 
fixth part of its bulk of chalk added to it, or a quarter of its bulk 
of crabs’ claws ; or even fo large a portion as a third of its bulk 
of flacked lime mixed with it; and yet the magnefia, thus grofsly 
adulterated, would by the propofed fratical teft be found fpeci- 
fically lighter than the fpecimen of Henry’s magnefia laft men- 
tioned, in which neverthelefs no impurities could be detected 
by the niceft-chemical tefts. In fhort, it is evident that, if 
{pecific gravity is folely or principally to be attended to, in de- 
termining the purity of magnefia, no lefs a quantity than a 
third, or a half, or more of Henry’s magnefia (fuppofing Glafs’s 
to be perfectly pure) muft confift intirely of impurities :—a 
fuppofition too abfurd to be admitted: for how can it be fup- 
pofed that fuch a load of impurity can lie concealed in it, and 
elude every nicer chemical criterion ;—open only to detection 
through the fingle medium of a pair of fcales ? 

In the third of thefe publications, or the * Refutation,’ the 
ponderofity of Mr. Henry’s magnefia’is ftill further infifted upon, 





** Acubic inch of Glafs’s magnefia of my own 








preparing weighed — 44 grains, 
_—— —of Mr. Henry’s — — 832 
_— . of common chalk — 272 
a ee Of lime flaked in air = 153 
; Refutation, page 19.°. 
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as a matter of reproach; and the levity of the Preprietor’s mage. 
nefia is held up, as being * univerfally admitted to be the moft 
ungue/iionable teft of purity.” The other iy i in favour of 






this preparation are, that its fpecific gravity is almoft invariably 
the fame, as is the lofs of weight which it fuftains by calcina- 
tion :—circumftances which § clearly prove that it is always’ 
prepared according to a certain ‘ invariable ftandard, namely 
that of purity ;’ whereas Mr. Henry’s magnefia has no fuch 
ftandard: different parcels, calcined and uncalcined, varying 
confiderably in this particular. 

A fet of experiments on the two rival magnefias is likewife 

iven, which were made under the infpection of Dr. Smith, 

Ds. Vivian, Dr. Parfons, and Dr. Wall, in the univerfity of 
Oxford. From thefe experiments we coliect that neither of 
thefe preparations, when calcined, was rendered cauftic, or 
gave water the tafte of lime; but it is obferved that, on im- 
pregnating with fixed air the water in which Henry’s calcined 
magnefia had been infufed, * a perceptible fediment was found 
at the bottom of the glafs the day after the experiment had been 
performed :’ whereas no precipitation could be perceived, either 
at the time, or ever afterwards, in the water, impregnated with 
fixed air, in which Glafs’s magnefia had been digefted. Farther, 
Glafs’s magnefia, both calcined and uncalcined, is faid to have 
been more readily and perfeétly diflolved in the vitriolic acid, 
than Mr. Henry’s preparation.—Thefe experiments certainly 
prove that the prefent Proprietor can make pure magnefia, 

Thefe are the moft material, though not the moft obferyable 
parts of this performance, which contains the moft illibera] and 
indecent reflections on the. character of Mr. Henry; who is re- 
prefented and treated in it as an umprincipled intruder on what 
the Author feems, fomewhat miftakenly in our opinion, to con- 
fider as his freehold, in confequence only of a private tranfaction 
between him and the late Mr. Glafs. In one place Mr. Henry’s 
* veracity,’ is faid to be © as light as his magnetia is heavy ;’ and 
in other parts of it, he is reprefented as * /candaloufly’ invading 
the Author's property; and as meanly and criminally attempting 
to gratify his avarice, or relieve his neceffities, at the expence of 
the Proprietor’s reputation and fortune ; and, in fhort, is charged, 
with ¢ a want of every principle of integrity.’ —To juftify fuch 
Janguage as this, the moft ** damning proofs” would fcarcely 
be fufficient. We can find however no fuch proofs, or even 
prefumptions, in either of thefe productions. Such grofs abufe 
mutt indifpofe every liberal mind againft the caufe which it is 
employed to fupport; when they refle& to what kind of treat- 
ment an honeft man is liable to be expofed, for giving ufeful 
information to the Public, whenever fuch information tends to 
difturb a proprietor in the quiet enjoyment of the {weets of a 
lucrative monopoly. 
B..- ° i ART. 
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Art. X. Nature fludied with a View to preferve and reftore Health, 
&f¢, With an Account of a moft powerful and fafe Deobjiruent Me- 
dicine, Fc. By William Smith, M.D. 8vo. 48. Owen. 1774. 


ND canthis be the Dr. William Smith, who has formerly 

been fo often the objet of our animadverfion, both in 
jeft and earneft, on the various fubjects of Religion, Meta- 
phyfics, Government, and, more particularly, Medicine ?—If it 
be,- we profefs we fcarce know our old acquaintance again— 
he is fo altered :—Nil fuit unquam tam difpar fbi. That Dr. 
Smith, we all remember, was a moft violent ftickler for the 


certainty of medical theory, and the omnipotence of phyfic;° 


declaring that we had even an * intuitive knowledge of the 
caufes of difeafes,’ and that the phyfician might a/ways accom- 
plith a cure, if he properly difcharged his duty *. On the con- 
trary, we find the prefent Dr. William Smith grievoufly lament- 
ing the fallacy of medical theory, and the ¢ uncertainty of phy- 
' fic ;’ declaring it to be ¢ an art which is not yet fixed upon the 
_eftablifhed principles of fcience,’ and affirming that ¢ the human 
fpecies would certainly enjoy a greater fhare of health, if there 
were fewer phyficians, and lefs phyfic.’ 

Our old acquaintance feemed to have a particular affection 
to the apothecary’s fhop, and publifhed a large quarto, come 
prehending not only all the trath at prefent to be found in it, 
but filled with many loads of the rubbifh that has long fince 
been {wept out of it; pointing out likewife, with fingular dili- 
gence, the /uperlative virtues of each article, with all the cre- 
dulity and confidence of a Lady Bountiful; and terminating 
each chapter of the work with a long and goodly train of four- 
{core or a hundred recipest. The prefent Sofia, on the con- 
trary, declares in an elegant figure, that ‘ the Apothecary’s fhop 
is, in his opinion, the worft di/eafe the human body is fubjeét 
to;’ and afterwards, in a vein of not the moft cleanly pleafantry, 
tells us that ‘ fome patients are fo very extravagant in their de- 
mands, that they have no opinion of their phy/ictan, except he’ 
—(the patient, we fhould fuppofe—not the poor doétor furely) 
* goes through the whole exercife of fhitting, piffing, fpewing, 
{weating, bleeding, bliftering, &c.’ He adds, that the * phy- 
ficians who would willingly difabufe people concerning their 
credulity about phyfic, dare not do it left they fhould lofe all 
their practice ;’ and is afterwards even fo grofs as to hold up to 
us the picture of a patient attended by a phyfician and an apo- 
thecary, as that of a poor innocent victim * crucified between 
two thieves.’ 





* See M. Review, Oftober 1768, page 3c6, and October 17695 
page 281. 
+ M. Review, September 1769, page 194. 
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How ‘is a poor unenlightened Reviewer to reconcile thefe 
flagrant contradictions, which are no where explained or ace 
counted for in this performance ?—efpecially when he is fatisfied, 
from the interi:al marks he obferves in this work, in which like- 
wife many pafiages occur that he recollects to have read in the 
Author’s former publications, that this is really the production, 
of the original Dr. William Smith, and not of a counterfcit.— 
When the vain fit is upon us, we fometimes flatter ourfelves 
that our former good-humoured and well-intended ftrictures on 
the Doétor’s unbounded confidence in the intuitive certainty of 
phyfic, and on his credulity with regard to the fuperlative powers . 
of the moft paltry drugs, may have contributed to this ftriking 
change of principles and practice :—but that, as generally hap- 
pens to your new converts, the firft zeal of reformation has 
carried our new Catechumen to thefe unwarrantable lengths.— 
Not content, like AZartin t, difcreetly and deliberately to ftrip 
off the fuperfluous trimmings and tinfel from the coat; he fud- 
denly falls a ripping and tearing, like ‘Zack, fends them all to 
the devil, and in his rage rends the main body of the garment 
from top to bottom. 

Not to plume ourfelves however too confidently on the fup- 
poled efficacy of our former repeated admonitions, which is no- 
where acknowledged in the prefent volume ;—perhaps a circums 
fiance that occurs in the work wiil fufficiently account for the 
Doétor’s now differing fo much from his former felf. To- 
wards the latter part of it, it appears that he has made a dif- 
covery of a particular compofition, that will nearly fuperfede 
the ufe of all other medicines, and render the apothecary’s fhop 
a ufelefs nuifance. As Jittle occ2fion too will there now be for 
medical theories, as for drugs, when the Public is in pofleffion 
of this ‘ fafe and very powerful medicine, which opens the moft 
minute obftructions’—and ¢ has not yet failed in any cafe where 
it has been adminiftered, which has been moftly when other 
means have been tried in vain, and in difeafes commonly thought 
incurable ;’—particularly in confumptions, afihmas, fevers, both 
putrid, malignant, and inflammatory, palfies, king’s evil, in all cu- 
taneous difeafes, and all ulcers external and internal, in the rheuma- 
tifm, and even, * he has good reafon to believe,’ in the gout. 
In fhort, ‘ it is fuch an acquifition to the art of healing, as 
will be more valued the more it is known.’ 

It is a powder, it feems, and ¢ the moft powerful deobftruent,” 
on the Doétor, ‘ which, I believe, Nature ever produced.’— 

ature however, though fhe undoubtedly muft have had fome 
hand in this affair, muft allow Art to have had a very confider- 
able thare in the oeconomy and fabrication of this powerful pro- 
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duQion:—for, to ftop the mouth of incredulity at once, the 
Author adds, that ‘ fo intimately are the component parts of this 
medicine mixed together, that a man is conftantly at work 
upon them from morning till night, for pretty near two months 
before it is prepared, and then,’ adds he, * it is, perhaps, the 
moft penetrating and fearching thing in Nature.’ — 

What this powder might have turned out, had the poor 
fellow been regularly relieved at night, or been conftantly 
treated, at fun-fet, with a round dofe of the panacea, to cheer 
him up and enable him to continue his labours till the morn- 
ing, we are leftto guefs. Surely the grand elixir itfelf muft have 
been the refult of fuch inceffant elaboration! The pharmacal 
tribe however will think it but too powerful already: for fhould 
this Poudre Unique make its fortune in the world, it promifes 
to produce, even in its prefent ftate, a moft glorious crafh 
among their gallipots and fpecies bottles, and to make a tre- 
mendous vacuum in their fhops. Even Warwick-lane itfelf 
muft feel the confequences of this concuflion. ' 

Nothing can be more happily conceived than the Doétor’s 
theory—for notwithftanding all his profeffions, he ftill dearly 
l6¢es a bit of theory—of the manner in which this adroit and 
circumfpect compofition proceeds in its operations, Being of 
the moft mild and benignant difpofition towards the wholefome 
fluids and folids of the body, this fubtle powder enters, it 
{feems, inthe moft harmlefs and innocent guife into the fyftem, 
enveloped in a fheath, till it has reached the feat of the of- 
fending matter. Suddenly, ‘ on reaching the feat of ace. 
tion,’ it quits its difguife, ftarts out of its fcabbard, * breaks 
down the offending matter—hurries along the impacted hu- 
mour, and fcours the glands and fecretory duéts from all filth 
and dregs, &c.’ and having thus effeCtually difpatched its bufi- 
nefs, we fuppofe, it flily flips into its fheath, and departs in 
peace out of the body, without having rumpled a fingle healthy 
fibre; fhewing no mercy neverthelefs to the peccant humours, 
wherever concealed in their moft private Jurking holes and bye- 
paths—the glands and fecretory ducts of the fyftem. 

The Reader is doubtlefs on tiptoe to learn the ingredients 
and compofition of this powder. ‘Thefe however the Author 
prudently conceals, * being determined,’ left otherwile it fhould 
not have a fair trial when made known, ‘ to give it with his 
own hand till fuch time as its powers and virtues are fully 
proved to every one’s fatisfaction.’ Some, however, of the 
many to whom ‘ its furprifing effe&ts are known—have fpoke 
of it with the higheft raptures at a foreign court, in confequence 
of which, application was made from the fame court, for the 
fecret, and a very confiderable reward offered, but I have not,’ 
fays the Author, * as yet confented; and if I do, it will be with 
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feveral conditions.’-—-What can the court of Great Britain be 
doing all this time ? , 

Through our concern to clear up the Author’s identity, and 
to hold up to public notice his catholicon, we have not left 
ourfelves room to give any further account of the contents of 
the work.. We cannot however pafs over without particular 
notice the Author’s dedication of it to Lord North, which, in 
our opinion, is an elegant fpecimen of that fpecies of compofi- 
tion. In our former intercourfe with the Author we have fel- 
‘dom ufed the language of panegyric; and therefore greedily 
feize the prefent opportunity of beftowing our praife where it is 
juftly due. We muft however qualify this praife by obferving, 
that if Dr, Smith really poffefles a good and a bad pen, we Ple- 
beians have fome reafon to be diffatisfied at his entirely devoting 
the former to his noble patron, without favouring us with a 
few ftrokes of this excellent tool; which could not furely be 
worn to the ftumps, in penning this claflical and well-turned 
addrefs,—fo little of a piece with the loofe, vulgar, and une 
grammatical phrafeology which difgufts us throughout the greater 
part of this performance. Pee ¥y 





Art. XI. 4 Scriptural Confutation of the Arguments againft the One 
Godbead of the F ather, Son, and Holy Gly produced by the Rev, 
Mr. Lindjey in his late Apology, By a Ldyman¥8vo. 35s. Ni- 
coll. 1774. | 
T might reafonably be expected that the appearance of Mr. 

] Lindfey’s Apology would produce feveral publications, in 
defence of the commonly received doétrine of the Trinity. The 
fingularity of that Gentleman’s cafe, and conduét, induced us 
to pay a greater attention to his performance than we fhould 
otherwife have done to one that was written on fo exhaufted a 
fubje&t.. But with refpe& to fuch treatifes on the Trinity as 
have nothing peculiar to recommend them, the matter has been 
fo copioufly difcuffed in former times, and it hath occurred fo 
often in the courfe of our Review, that they cannot be deemed 
worthy of much notice, 

Some reafon, however, was given us to imagine that the 
treatife before us might demand confiderable regard, and that 
it would contain a very important anfwer to Mr. Lindfey’s 
Apology. But, on reading it, we found ourfelves totally dif- 
appointed ; and that among the numerous produétions of this 
kind, which have pafled through eur hands, few have been 
more infignificant and futile. : 

The work, befide the introduétion, is divided into five chap- 
ters. The prejudice of the Author is apparent at the beginning 
of his introduction, in which he ufes fuch language concern 
ing Mr. Lindfey’s defign, as might have been expected from 
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Mr. Romaine, or one of his zealous difciples. ‘The firft chap- 
ter treats on the province of Reafon, with refpeét to its in- 
quiry into fcripture truths, and it abounds with a moft obfcure 
and iophiftical {pecies of argument; fuch as hath been often 
made ufe of to filence the diftates of common fenfe in the mat- 
ter of tranfubftantiation, and which, indeed, would only be + 
worthy of proceeding from a {chool of popery. In the fecond 


chapter, which treats of the nature of the evidence of our Sa- 7. 
viour’s Divinity afforded by the f{cripture, our Layman betrays : | 
no little ignorance of thofe facred writings in the knowledge of fi 
which he feems fo greatly to triumph. His reafons for Chrift’s =] 


not difcovering himfelf to be God, during his refidence on 
} earth, appear to us wholly unfatisfa@tory.—The third and prin- 
cipal chapter is employed in difplaying the proofs of our Lord’s ; 
Divinity arifing from the fcriptures, and is written fomewhat 
in the manner of Mr. Jones of Pluckley. Nay, Mr. Jones, ' 
with his hundred texts, is unworthy of being compared with | 
our Author, whofe arguments are as extraordinary as they are ! 
numerous. By the fame mode of criticifing, he might have | 
deduced his favourite do&trine from a thoufand other paflages, 

| and have had the honour of finding it in whatever book he 








pleafed. It ought not to be omitted that, in the r5oth page, 

he has offered fuch a reafon for God incarnate, as the Mofaic 

law, which denied all fimilitude of the Supreme Being to a fen- 
fible obje&t, would have condemned as idolatrous.—He falls, 
likewife, into much confufion, from not attending to the dif- : ; 
ferent meanings of the word worfhip.—The purpofe of the ' 
fourth chapter is to remove objections, and to ftate the evi- 
dence of the Divinity of the Holy Ghoft.—The fifth and laf 
chapter relates to the Writer himfelf, and contains very pom- 
pous profeffions of his freedom from prejudice ; though he had 
before told us, that he thanked God and his pious parents, 
that he imbibed the doctrine he now maintains with his nurfe’s 
milk ; at the fame time in which he imbibed a belief that grafs 
was green, that fire was hot, that {now was cold, and that two ; 
and two make four. t 
This work is very defective in compofition, as well as in / it 
reafoning. ‘The ftyle is verbofe, inaccurate, and fometimes ob- ei} 
fcure. It has been a great drudgery to us to perufe fo vague, \ 

} 








declamatory, and injudicious a performance; and we could not 

have fubmitted to the tafk, had we not been obliged to it, by our 

duty as Reviewers. Surely this Layman might have employed | 

himfelf to better purpofe. Why do not our principal 1 it 

clergy, if they believe the Trinity, undertake the fubje@& them- 

felves, and not leave it to fuch unexperienced and infufficient 

advocates ? | 
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Arr. XII, 4 Vindication of the Doctrine and Liturgy of the Church of 
England, Occafioned by the Apology of Theophilus Lindfey, 
M.A. on refigning the Vicarage of Catterick, Yorkfhire. By 
yGeorge Bingham, B.D. Rector of Pimperne, and of Moor-Crit- 
chell, in the County of Dorfet, and Diocefe of Briftol, and for- 
merly Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
Oxford printed, and fold by Rivington in London. 1774. 


HOUGH Mr. Bingham’s Anfwer to Mr. Lindfey is much 

fuperior to the Layman’s Scriptural Confutation, it does 

not allege any thing but what has been advanced again and 

again; and which may be repeated for ever, without bringing 
the controverfy to a decifion. 

The only proper method of arriving at a true judgment con- 
cerning a doctrine of revelation, is to confider what is the whole 
ftrain and tenor of {cripture relating to it; and if there fhould 
appear any difficulty in particular paflages, they ought to be 
explained in confiftency with the general do€trine: not to men- 
tion, that fuch explications fhould be avoided, as involve in 
them evident abfurdities and contradictions. If there be any 
religious principles, which are fupported by the current lan- 

uage of the Old and New Teftament, they are, the Unity of 
God, the Supremacy of the Father, and the Subordination of 
the Son; and the laft of thefe principles is ftrongly aflerted in 
the very places where Jefus Chrift is fpoken of in the higheft 
terms. But the Athanafians, inftead of purfuing the method 
we have defcribed, heap, at random, a number of paflages to- 
gether, with little or no regard to their real connexion and 
meaning ; and then endeavour to make out the Trinitarian doc- 
trine by metaphyfical diftin@ions, which the facred Writers 
never thought of, and which, indeed, could not be a part of 
revelations intended for the bulk of mankind. Mr, Bingham 
does. not ftand exempted from this cenfure ; and it is an aét of 
kindnefs to him, to omit tranfcribing feveral of the abfurd things 
which he has advanced in the prefent performance. 

If, in any refpe&t, our Author appears to have fome little ad- 
vantage over Mr. Lindfey, it is in what is faid concerning the 
opinions of the ancient Fathers. Not that we think the Fathers 
of the two or three firft centuries were regular Trinitarians. 
The contrary was fufficiently fhewn in the controverfy which 
followed the publication of Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doétrine, and 
is very manifeft from their writings. But the Fathers often 
exprefs themfelves in fo unguarded and inconfiftent a manner, 
that their meaning is liable to perpetuzl difputes. The belt 
way, therefore, is to difcard their authority entirely, and to 
have recourfe alone to the {acred writings. | 

Mr. Bingham is a fcholar, and he writes like a man of inte- 
grity and piety,. But he feems to have too warm ard bigotted 
an attachment tothe whole fyitem of the Church of England. 
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3 Ant. XU. ReflePions on the Apology of the Rev. Theophilus Lindjey, 


M. A. late Vicar of Catterick, in Yorkthi vo. s. Od. 
Buckland. 1774. Cfke autign J. Pool whd-y 


E judge, from fome incidental paflages, that the prefent 
tract does not proceed from any zealous fon of the 
Church of England; but that it comes from a Diflenter, who 
is anxious for the apprehended purity of the faith, and defirous 
of preferving the orthodoxy of his flock. Whoever the Author 
may be, he isan able difputant, and writes as a friend to reli- 
gious liberty. We fuppofe, too, that he wifhes to fuftain the 
character of aman of moderation ; 5 and yet he fets out ill, by 
pecking at the title of Mr. Lindfey’s book, in a way that be- 
\ trays a captioufnefs and littlenefs of fpirit, The fame fpirit is 
apparent in feveral other inftances. What is here faid, in vin- 
dication of the common doétrine of the Trinity, we confider as 
by no means fatisfactory ; ; though fome of the Writer’s particu- 
lar remarks, in oppofition to Mr. Lindfey, are far from being 
deftitute of ingenuity and acuteneis. 

What our Author lays much ftrefs upon (as well as the Lay- 
man, and Mr. Bingham *) is the worfhip which feems to be paid 
to Jefus Chrift, in the New Teftament. We do not think 
that Mr. Lindfey’s Apology has been confuted upon this head ; 
but, at the fame time, we are of opinion, that the fubject me- 
rits a more full and diltinct examination than it has lately re- 
ceived. We fhould rejoice to fee a feparate treatife upon it, in 
which the fupreme worfhip due alone to the One God and Fa- 
ther of All, ought to be copioufly ftated. Then the pailages 
of feripture fhould be difcuffed, which appear to afcribe any 
\} kind of religious worfhip to the Son; and it fhould be deter- 

mined, how far they do imply religious worfhip to him, in any 
fenfe of the word. Latt of all, if any fort of religious worfhip 
is to be paid to. Jefus Chrift, it ought to be fettled what that 
worfhip is, and in what manner it fhould be exprefied. 

We know that the matter was largely debated among the 
elder Socinians, It has, likewife, been treated by Mr. Emlyn, 
and, very lately, by the author of Benjamin Ben Mordecai’s 
Letters, on Eufebian principles. But what is at prefent wanted, 
is a fuller inquiry into the fubje&, on the Socinian fyftem, 
which we fuppofe to be the tyitem adopted by Mr. Lindfey. 
Such an inquiry we could with to fee conducted with impar- 
tiality, candour, and a fpirit of patient criticifm; and not in 
the hafty and dogmatical manner of fome writers; of whom, 
though we agree with them in fentiment, we are forry to ob- 
ferve, that they do not fuiliciently confider either the prejudices 
of mankind, or the real difficulties which attend many important 
queftions in theology. 








* Vid. the two preceding Articles, 
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The Author of the Refie&tions concludes his performance in 
a ftrain much refembling the application of a diflenting fermon : 
© Reader! fays he, beware of treating this difpute negligently, 
as a matter of fimple fpeculation. It is a dodrine that muft 
needs enter into the very nature of practical religion. Search 
the (criptures; pray for divine illumination; and judge which 
is the fcripture docirine, that of the Apology or its humble Re- 
plier.—If divine titles, honours, and worfhip are given to the 
Son and Spirit,—if prayer is made to them; then do they par- 
take of Deity: they are, with the Father, the One Ged bleffed 
for ever.’ : 

With equal ferioufnefs might fimilar language be made ufe 
of by a zealous Unitarian: ‘* Reader! might he fay, beware 
“ of treating this difpute negligently, as a matter of fimple fpe- 
“culation. It is a doctrine that muft needs enter into the very 
¢¢ nature of practical religion. Search the fcriptures; pray for 
¢ divine illumination ; and judge which is the fcripture doce 
“¢ trine, that of this Replier, or the humble Apologift.—If rea- 
«© fon and revelation concur in afferting, that there is but One 
“¢ God, even the Father ;—if the Old and New Teftament 
‘¢ uniformly declare that fupreme worfhip is to be paid to him 
“© alone—if they exprefsly and repeatedly maintain the infe- 
$6 riority of the Son:—then, to give that fupreme worfhip to 
*¢ the Son, which is due folely to the Father, is violating a fun- 
<¢ damental principle, and acting contrary to the capital defign 
¢ of both natural and revealed religion.” 

We fhall only add, that if the Father, Son, and Spirit be 
not three different Beings, but, as intimated by our Author, 
one Being in different refpecis ; in that cafe, the Unitarian can- 
not err with regard to the objec? of worfhip. Whereas, if the 
Son and Spirit be diftinét Perfons from the Father (or Beings, 
which is the fame thing) and likewife inferior to him, then the 
Trinitarians, by afcribing equal and fupreme honour to them, 
undoubtedly pay that adoration to others, which alone belongs 
to the One God and Parent of Univerfal Nature. K..-¢, 





Art. XIV. The Patriot. Addreffed to the Eleétors of Great Bri- 
tain. 8vo. 6d. Cadell. 1774, 


ATRIOTISM, the moft'worthy and moft glorious of 

human virtues, hath, of late, zm this country, not only 
fallen from its illuftrious height in the fcale of honourable dife 
tinctions, but is even funk down to contempt, and is become 
the fcorn and the bye-word of the very rabble, He who wifhes 
to fee the various combining caules of this difgraceful revolu- 
tion, brought into one collective point of view, will meet with 
the melancholy fatisfaction which he requires, in the perufal of 
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this little eflay; which is afcribed to one of the firft Writers * 
of the age: the ftyle, indeed, fufficiently fpeaks the pen. 

This fapient Obferver precedes his deteCtion of that falfe and 
multiform patriotifm which hath fo long impofed on the undif- 
tinguifhing part, that is, the generality, of mankind, and pafled 


jtfelf upon them for the genuine principle, with the following . 


definition of the charaGter of a True Patriot: 
¢ A Patriot is he whofe public conduct is regulated by one 
fingle motive, the love of his country; who, as an agent in 

liament, has for himfelf neither hope nor fear, neither kind- 
nefs nor refentment, but refers every thing to the common 
intereft.* 

The above idea is very feafonably ftarted, at the prefent junc- 
ture; that feptennial * Saturnalian feafon,’ as the Author terms 
it, * when the freemen of Great Britain may pleafe themfelves 
with the choice of their reprefentatives.—To felect and depute 
thofe, by whom our laws are to be made, and taxes to be 
granted, is a high dignity and an important truft : and it is the 
bufinefs of every elector to confider, how this dignity may be 
well fuftained, and this truft faithfully difcharged. 

* It ought to be deeply imprefled on the minds of all who 
have voices in this national deliberation, that no man can dee 
ferve a feat in parliament who is not a PATRIOT. No other 
man will protect our rights, no other man can merit our con- 
fidence.’ 

That of 500 men, fuch as this degenerate age affords, a ma- 
jority can be found, of virtue, fufficient to ftand the teft of our 
Author’s definition, he thinks no one will venture to affirm.— 
Yet, fays he, ¢ there is no good in defpondence: vigilance and 
activity often effect more than was expected. Let us take a 
Patriot where we can meet him; and that we may not flatter 
ourfelves with falfe appearances, diftinguifh thofe marks which 
are certain, from thofe which may deceive: for a man may 
have the external appearance of a Patriot, without the confti- 
tueat qualities ; as falfe coins have often luftre, though they 
want weight.’ 

In his enumeration of the marks by which the various kinds 
of falfe Patriots may be known, he particularly diftinguifhes the 
two following clafles : 

1. Thofe who claim a place in the lift of Patriots, by an 
acrimonious and unremitting oppofition to the court. 

2. Thofe who ftart up into Patriotifm only by diffeminating 
difcontent, and propagating reports of fecret influence, of dan 
gtrous counfels, of violated rights, and encroaching ufurpation. 

® The Author of the Ramater. 
X 2 Thefe 
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Thefe and other common marks of Patrioti/m are here briefly 
but clearly examined ; and it is fhewn that they are all fuch as 
artifice may eafily counterfeit, or folly mifapply. The Author 
then proceeds to inquire whether there are not fome charaéterif- 
tical modes of fpeaking and a€ting, which may prove.a-man to 
be Not A PATRIOT. And here he takes occafion to animad- 
vert on the conduét of thofe who are ever ready to blow the 
coals’ of difcord, and embroil their country with its neigh- 
bours. 

¢ As war, fays he, is one of the heavieft national evils, a ca- 
lamity, in which every fpecies of mifery is involved ; as it fets 
the general fafety to hazard, fufpends commerce, and defolates 
the country ; as it expofes great numbers to hardfhips, dangers, 
captivity, and death; no man, who defires the public profpe- 
rity, will inflame national refentment by aggravating minute in- 
juries, or enforcing difputable sights of little importance. 

© It may therefore be fafely pronounced, that thofe men are 
no Patriots, who when the national honour was vindicated in 
the fight of Europe, and the Spaniards having invaded what they 
called their own, had fhrunk to a difavowal of their attempt 
and a ceffion of their claim, would ftill have inftigated us to a 
war for a bleak and barren fpot in the Magellanic ocean, of 
which no ufe could be made, unlefs it were a place of exile for 
the hypocrites of Patriotifm. 

' © Yet let it not be forgotten, that by the howling violence 
of patriotic rage, the nation was for a time exafperated to fuch 
madnefs, that for a barren rock under a ftormy fky, we might 
have now been fighting and dying, had not our competitors been 
wifer than ourfelves ; and thofe who are now courting the fa- 
vour of the people by noify profeffions of public fpirit, would, 
while they were counting the profits of their artifice, have en- 
joyed the patriotic pleafure of hearing fometimes, that thou- 
fands had been flaughtered in a battle, and fometimes that a 
navy had been difpeopled by poifoned air and corrupted food.’ 

The Author alfo introduces the following remarks on the 
re that has been raifed againft the Canada Bill : 

‘ No man, who loves his country, fills the nation with 
clamorous complaints, that the Proteftant religion is in dan- 
ger, becaufe Popery zs effablifbed in the extenfive province of Que- 
bec, a falfehood fo open and fhamelefs, that it can need no con- 
futation among thofe, who know, that of which it is almoft 
impoffible for the moft unenlightened zealot to be ignorant, 

© That Quebec is on the other fide of the Atlantic, at too 
great adiftance, to do much good or harm to the European 
world : 

‘ That the inhabitants, being French, were always Papifts, 
who are certainly more dangerous, as enemies than as ex : 
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¢ That though the province be wide, the people are few, 
probably not fo many as may be found in one of the larger 
Englifh counties : 

¢ That perfecution is not more virtuous in a Proteftant than 
a Papift; and that while we blame Lewis the Fourteenth, for 
his dragoons and his gallies, we ought, when power comes into 
our hands, to ufe it with greater equity: 

¢ That when Canada with its inhabitants was yielded, the 
free enjoyment of their religion was ftipulated ; a condition, of 
which King William, who was no propagator of Popery, gave 
an example nearer home, at the furrender of Limeric ; 

¢ That in an age, where every mouth is open for /iberty of 
confcience, it is equitable to fhew fome regard to the confcience 
of a Papift, who may be fuppofed, like other men, to think 
himfelf fafeft in his own religion ; and that thofe at leaft, who 
enjoy a toleration, ought not to deny it to our new fubjects. 

‘ If liberty of confcience be a natural right, we have no 
power to with-hold it; if it be an indulgence, it may be al- 
lowed to Papifts, while it is not denied to other fects.’ 

Thefe remarks on the Quebec-aé are liberal, and highly be- 
coming the character of Dr. Johnfon, as a.PHILOSOPHER, and 
a Morauist. What he fays in relation to the prefent difputes 
between Great Britain and her American colonies may be more 
liable to exceptions ; and will probably induce many of his 
readers to think with lefs reverence of the learned Writer, in 
the character he has aflumed of a PoLiTician, 

© He that wifhes to fee his country robbed of its rights, can- 
not be a Patriot. 

‘ That man therefore is no Patriot, who juftifies the ridicu- 
lous claims of American ufurpation ; who endeavours to de- 
prive the nation of its natural and lawful authority over its own 
colonies : thofe colonies, which were fettled under Engl th pro- 
tection; were conftituted by an Englifh charter ; and have been 
defended by Englifh arms. 

© To fuppofe, that by fending out a colony, the nation efta- 
blifhed an independent power; that when, by indulgence and 
favour, emigrants are become rich, they fhall not contribute to 
their own defence, but at their own pleafure; and that they 
fhall not be included, like millions of their fellow-fubjeéts, in 
the general fyftem of reprefentation ; involves fuch an accumu- 
ae of abfurdity, as nothing but the fhew of patriotifm could 
palliate. 

‘ He that accepts protection, ftipulates obedience. We have 
always protected the Americans; we may therefore fubject them 
to government. 

‘ The lefs is included in the greater. That power which 
can take away life, may feize upon property, The parlia- 
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ment may enact for America a law of capital punifhmenty it 
may therefore eftablifh a mode and proportion of taxation. 

* But there are fome who Jament the ftate of the poor Bof- 
tonians, becaufe they cannot all be fuppofed to have committed 
acts of rebellion ; yet all are involved in the penalty impofed, 
This, they fay, is to violate the juft rule of juftice, by con. 
demning the innocent to fuffer with the guilty. 

‘ This deferves fome notice, as it feems dictated by juftice 
and humanity, however, it may raife contempt, by the :gno- 
rance which it betrays of the ftate of man, and the fyftem of 
things. That the innocent fhould be confounded with the 
guilty, is undoubtedly an evil; but it is an evil which no care 
or caution can prevent. National crimes require national pu- 
nifhments, of which many muft neceflarily have their part, who 
have not incurred them by perfonal guilt. If rebels fhould for- 
tify a town, the cannon of Jawful authority will endanger 
equally the harmlefs burghers and the criminal garrifon. 

© In fome cafes, thofe fuffer moft who are leaft intended to 
be hurt. If the French in the late war had taken an Englith 
city, and permitted the natives to keep their dwellings, how 
could it have been recovered, but by the flaughter of our 
friends? A bomb might as well deftroy an Englifhman as a 
Frenchman ; and by famine we know that the inhabitants 
would be the firft that fhouid perifh. 

‘ This infliction of promifcuous evil may therefore be la- 
mented, but cannot be blamed. ‘The power of lawful govern- 
ment muft be maintained; and the miferies which rebellion 
produces, can be charged only on the rebels.’ + 

Our Author’s argument, drawn from his fuppofed neceflary 
connexion between protec/ton and obedience, is by no means con- 
clufive; a weak ftate may be proteéted by a ftronger ; but 
fubjeéticn does not follow. Holland and Portugal have been 
protected by England; but neither the Dutch nor the Portu- 
guefe ever heard us talk to them about /udbyeétion. i 

Nor is our Author. more happy in his comparifon of the dif- 
trefs in which we have involved the city of Bofton, with the 
fituation of an Englifh town fuppofed to have fallen into the 
hands of a foreign enemy: the diffimilaricy of the circumftances 
is too glaring not to ftrike every unprejudiced reader, at the 
firft glance.—What the ingenious Writer has faid on the vague 
and indefinite promifes of an hypocritical candidate for a feat in 
parliament, viz. that he will obey the mandates of his conftie 
tucits, ig of more importance: 

The true Patriot, he obferves, * knows the prejudices of fac- 
tion, and the inconftancy of the multitude. He would firft 
enquire, how the opinion of his conitituents fhall be taken. 
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Popular inftructions are commonly the work, not of the wife 
and fteady, but the violent and rafh; and meetings held for 
direGting reprefentatives are feldom attended, but by the idle 
and the diflolute; and he is not without fufpicion, that of his 
conftituents, as of other numbers of men, the f{maller part may 
often be the wifer. 

¢ He confiders himfelf as deputed to promote the public good, 
and to preferve his conftituents, with the reft of his country- 
men, not only from é#hg hure by others, but from hurting 
themfelves.’ 

We have here alfo an excellent remark on the Pfeudo-Patriot’s 
boafted love of his countrymen: * A real Patriot, he obferves, 
is neceflarily and invariably a lover of the people. But evn 
this mark may fometimes deceive us. 

¢ The people is a very heterogeneous and confufed mafs of 
the wealthy and the poor, the wife and the foolifh, the good 
and the bad. Before we confer on a man, who carefles the 
people, the title of Patriot, we muft examine to what part of 
the people he diredts his notice, It is proverbially faid, that 
he who diffembles his own character, may be known by that of 
his companions. If the candidate of Patriotifm endeavours to 
infufe right opinions into the higher ranks, and by their in- 
fluence to regulate the lower; if he conforts chiefly with the 
wife, the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous; his love of 
the people may be urged in his favour. But if his firft or prin- 
cipal application be to the indigeat, who are always inflamma- 
ble; to the weak, who are naturally fufpicious; to the igno- 
rant, who are eafily mifled, and to the profligate, who have no 
hope, but from mifchief and confufion ; his love of the people 
proves little in his favour.’ 

To thefe obfervations on genuine and on counterfeit Patriotifm, 
are added a juft cenfure of thofe who with-hold from govern- 
ment its due praife, and conceal from the people the benefits 
which they receive. And here the Author takes occafion to do 
juftice to the public fpirit of the /ate parliament: * An aflem- 
bly of men, fays he, whom, notwithftanding fome fuctuation 
of counfel, and fome weaknefs of agency, the nation muft al- 
ways remember with gratitude, fince ic is indebted to them for 
a very ample conceffion in the refignation of protections, and a 
wife and honeft attempt to improve the conftitution, in the new 
judicature inftituted for the trial of elections.’ 

He gives fome very judicious obfervations on the good: con- 
fequences of the new mode of trying elections ; and concludes 
the whole with the following animated reflection : 

© That the next Houfe of Commons may aét upon the prin- 
ciples of the laft, with more conftancy and higher fpirit, muft 
be the with of all, who with well to the Public; and it is furely 
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not too much to expeét, that the nation will recover from its 
delufion, and unite in a general abhorrence of thofe, who by 
deceiving the credulous with fictitious mifchiefs, overbearing 
the weak by audacity of falfehood, by appealing to the judgment 
of ignorance, and flattering the vanity of meannefs, by flander- 
ing honefty and infulting dignity, have gathered round them 
whatever the kingdom can fupply of bafe, and grofs, and pro~ 
fligate; and raifed by merit to this bad emiyence, arrogate to them- 
felves the name of Patriots,’ ‘ 









Art. XV. An Effay upon the Harmony of Language, intended princi- 
pally to illuftrate that of the Englifo Language. 8v0. 3. 6d. fewed, 
Robfon. 1774. 


ERE we to give our fuffrage to no publications but 

fuch as carry an obvious utility along with them, we 
fhould be uncourtly to the Jabours of many ingenious men. In 
the walks of fcience, as thofe in life, there are various avenues 
into which we turn only for amufement; where we find no 
other fruits than the complacency of a mind gratified by its 
own fpeculations, and poflibly by the idea of inviting others to 
the fame. 

In this clafs ftands the eflay now before us: for, though the 
Author feems to have perfuaded himfelf that his difquifitions 
may be ufeful; that the efficient caufes of the harmony of our 
language and poetry may be analyfed by rule, and a regular 
and fyftematic profody be inftituted, yet he has left us in {till 
firmer pofleffion of the opinion, with which we took up his 
book, that the Arbitrium Auris, mutt as it confeffedly did with 
the ancients, for ever determine the harmony of modern 
wiiting. 

But, let the Author {peak of his own defign : 

* Speech, fays he, is moreover .fo noble, and fo diftinguifhing a 
gift of our Creater, that any inquiry concerning it, merely as an ob- 
ject of curiofity, is interefting. It is even difgraceful to remain ig- 
norant of caufes which feemingly cannot be very deeply hidden, and 
whofe effects are fo obvious, fo powerful, and of fuch daily expe- 
rience, We are | know in thefe northern climates accufed, and even 
apt to accufe ourfelves of a dulnefs of fenfe, little capable of being 
affected by the powers of harmony. Nay fo inclined are we to this 
felf-abufe, that the writings of fome may induce pofterity, admiring 
the mild and pleafant climate of the fouth of England, to wonder 
how it happened, that in the eighteenth century the fun never fhone 
there. The obfervation of Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus however cer- 
tainly holds with us: ‘* Either verfe or profe, he fays, which is de- 
ficient in harmony, lofes in a great meafure the advantage of all- 
other merit. For, as the moft excellent conceptions of a writer are 
ufelefs to the world, unlefs he can exprefs them in fuitable terms, fo 
the ftrongeft, moft accurate, and moft elegant terms will lofe iy 
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effect, if awkwardly conneted in inharmonious fentences.” ‘This 
not only holds with us, but has lately been experienced in a very 
eminent degree. It is univerfally acknowledged, that for the avidity 
with which the traéts, not long ago publifhed in the news-papers, 
under the fignature of Junius, were received, the author was chiefly 
indebted to the ftrength of his expreflions, embellithed by the har- 
mony Of his periods. 

‘6 To proceed then. Whoever has adverted to the fubject pro- 
pofed to be treated in the following pages, and obferved the ftrange 
contradictions of moft of the modern writers who have touched upon 
it, and the total inconclufivenefs of all of them, may perhaps incline 
to think it incapable of being treated with fyftematical precifion. 
What difputes will he find to have fubfifted throughout Europe con- 
cerning the harmony of the Greek and Latin languages ? Difputes 
relating immediately indeed to thofe languages in particular, and 
principally the Greek, but, in the end, regarding human {peech in 
general: and though the fubject feems exhaufted, the learned are 
not agreed. If he turns to our own language, what contrariety of 
opinions, and how inconclufive and unfatisfactory all of them? 
What a variety of contradictory anfwers may he receive to this fimple 
queition, Whence arifes the harmony of our verfe ? And where will he 
find complete information according to any one fyftem whatever ? 
Some will tell him that quantity, others that accent, is the principal 
eflicient of our poetical harmony. Some affirm that there is no fuch 
thing as quantity in our language ; and moft hold that what quan- 
tity we have is always determined by accent: others again tell us 
that it fometimes is fo, and fometimes not; but all are much ata 
lofs to explain this point intelligibly. Some have indeed gone fo far 
as to divide our verfe into feet, and have called thofe feet by Greek 
names ; but this they have done quite arbitrarily, without reference 
to any rule, and indeed in a manner incapable of being reduced to 
role. It appears ftrange that in a matter concerning which one 
fhould, on firft view, imagine every one’s ear would enable him to 
determine, opinions fhould be fo uncertain and fo divided. 

‘ If from this aftonifhing jargon of the moderns he turns to the an- 
cients, and examines attentively what remains to us from them on 
the fubject of poetical and rhetorical harmony, he will find a cone 
fiflency, a clearnefs, and a precifion, which will probably very much, 
aswell as very agreeably furprife him. It will immediately ftrike him, 
that they ufed terms, the meaning of which was accurately fixt, and 
well known; thofe very terms which have been adopted by the mo- 
derns, but ufed in fuch a manner as to convey very confufed ideas of 
what feldom appears to have been clearly conceived by the writer 
himfelf. And he will in the end find great reafon to think that the 
ancients not only fully underftood the harmony of their refpective 
languages, but that this knowledge was founded on a clear infight 
into the nature of the harmony of human fpeech in general ; of 
which, if any moderns have had any accurate ideas, the information 
at leaft, which their writings give, is very unfatisfatory and obfcure, 

* I muft beg my readers not haftily to impute arrogance to me for 
fuppofing myfelf capable of what fo. many men of great parts, and 
great learning have failed in. ‘There feems reafon futiicient why —_ 
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could not facceed. I never heard of fo much as an attempt to ex. 
plain fyftematically the harmony of any modern language, and until 
fome fuch attempt has been brought to fuccefs, all endeavours to ex- 
plain the harmony of the ancient languages muft fail, for want of an 
exemplar, by which every circumftance may be illuftrated. It is my 

fe not to attempt furmounting difficulties which have been in- 
fuperable to my betters, but to avoid them “by taking another road. 
The ancients have left us, interfperfed in their writings, large and 
accurate information concerning the general harmony of human 
fpeech. I imagine that an attentive view of this information will 
enable us to acquire a clear infight into the particular harmony of 
our native tongue ; that this again will contribute to afcertain and 
perfect our ideas of the general harmony of human fpeech, and when 
clear notions are acquired of both thefe, it will not be difficult to 
underftand whatever has been accurately written concerning the har- 
mony of any other language.’ 

From the fecond to the tenth fection inclufive, he treats of 
the Efficients of Harmony in Human Speech ; of Accent, Quan- 
tity, and Emphafis;—of Englifh Accents, of Englifh Vowel 
Sounds, of Englifh Quantity ;—Dr. Fofter’s Obfervations on 
Englith Profody examined ; his Account of the particular Na- 
ture of the Acute Accent * ;—of the Effects of Accent and 
Emphafis upon Quantity in Englifh Pronunciation ;—of the 
Efficients of Englifh poetical Harmony, of Scottifh Pronuncia- 
tion ;—of the Accentuation of Englifh Heroic Verfe ;—of the 
Mere of Englifh Heroic Verfe ;—of the Paufe and Cefure in 
Englifh Heroic Verfe, of Monofyllables, Examples of fome ge- 
neral and particular Refults from the different Efficients of Eng- 
Jith pcetical Harmony ;—of the Origin and Progrefs of Englifh 
Verfification. In the eleventh fe&ion we find fome juft obfer- 
vations on the comparative merits of Rhyme and Blank Verfe ; 
the twelfth treats of the Harmony of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages; and the laft contains obfervations on the Connexion of 
Poetry with Mufic. 

* Little as we know, fays the Author, concerning Grecian mufic, 
we are well affured of one effential point in which it differed from 
Ours, and that is its intimate connexion with poetry. With the 
Greeks mufic and verfe were almoft infeparable: with the moderns 
they feem to have fcarcely any neceflary connexion. Among the 
former all improvements of mufic feem to have tended, or at leaft 
to have been meant to heighten the expreffion of poetry ; among the 
Jatter every improvement of mufic has fet it more at variance with the 
fitter art, the laboured harmonies of the lait age, and the whimfical 
melodies and extravagant graces of the prefent equally contribute to 
that effet. ‘** In our churches,” fays the excellent Tartini in his 
treatife on mufic (I ufe the tranflation of his commentator the author 
of Principles and Power of Harmony) ‘“* the miferere mei Deus, is 


performed, and on the ftage heroes and heroines go to death with 
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the very fineft mufical graces. It is well that cuftom and habit do 
not give room for reflexion: however very little reflexion is futicient 
to turn all the pleafure that can be received from the moit perfeé 
performance into the direét contrary.—Maufic alone, and feparated 
from any other confideration whatever, is become our only aim and 
intention.” And as the learned commentator himfelf obferves: 
‘«¢ As things go on at prefent, any notes will ferve for any words: 
thefe are fo frittered away that they feem rather the ghoits of mangled 
words lingering and fticking to the tongue like the ghofts of wicked 
men, which, as Plato fays, are frequently feen hovering about their 
tombs.” 

‘ The laws of ancient poetry, and the nature of modern mufic are, 
for the purpofe at leaft of our prefent inquiry, fufficiently known. 
It has been the object of the foregoing pages to explain the nature 
and laws of modern poetry, which had hitherto lain in an unac- 
countable perplexity. Without entering then into any difquifition 
of thofe-obfcure points concerning ancient mufic, which have remained 
yet unintelligible to the moft learned and moft fedulous inquirers, 
Jet us juft examine how far the knowledge of ancient poetry, of mo= 
dern poetry, and of modern mufic, may lead to elucidate any cone 
nexion naturally fubfifting between verfe and mufic. 

¢ There is one moft obvious circumftance common to the mecha- 
nifm of poetry and mafic, which they have alfo in common with dan- 
cing, with the fmith’s hammers of Pythagoras, and with the clath- 
ing of {words and fhields of the Idai daétyli; and that is cadence, 
Modern mufic has like modern poetry only two different cadences. 
By thefe the time is regularly divided, and they are generally known 
by the names of common and triple time. Now nothing is more cer- 
tain, as Tartini’s learned commentator obferves, than that the giving 
of accented notes to accented fyllables ought to be an inviolable 
rule in vocal mufic, But it is remarkable, that the only two ca- 
dences which our poetry knows, correfpond exaétly with the only 
two cadences or divifions of time ufed in mufic, the common and 
the triple. Thefe have, in their fimpleft ftate, the former two, the 
other three equal notes in a bar, and the accent always on the firft 
note of the bar. All the various fubdivifions of time ufed by modern 
moficians are fubordinate to thefe primary divifions, Take then 
thefe two mufical cadences in their fimpleft form, the triple bar 
containing three equal notes, and the common bar two, and by the 
help of the unaccented notes which frequently precede the firft com- 
plete bar of a ftrain, the mufical accentuation may correfpond ex- 
actly with the poetical. Now thefe circumftances aétually meet in 
moft of our old popular ballads; and the very learned and judicious 
author of Principles and Power of Harmony {cruples not to prefer thofe 
fimple and defpifed compofitions to the generality of the moft la- 
boured pieces of the moft admired modern mafters, 

‘ It is farther obfervable in our popular ballads (I hardly need 
{cruple referring to thefe, after the teftimony borne in their favour 
by Tartini, and his learned commentator) that as the common mea- 
{ure moft naturally accommodates itfelf to common time, and the 
triple meafure to _— time, fo an exactly equal divifion of both 
times will, in general, and for a continuance, accord better with the 
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poetical meafures than any unequal divifion, however preferable this 
may be on particular occafions and for variety. But the triple mea- 
fure, though fometimes fet to common time with due regard to the 
accentuation, will yet by no means fal] into its movements with the 
fame eafe and fimplicity ; and when common meafure is fet to triple 
time with due regard to the accentuation, in which cafe the mufical 
bar will confift of two notes, one juft double in quantity to the other, 
it matters not whether the long note be placed in the accented or un- 
accented part of the bar, but is only requifite that the accented note be 
afligned to the accented fyllable. I affert this on the authority of the 
practice of our beft muficians, and of my own obfervation, as far as 
it goes, that the beft ears are not offended with it. Hence then it is 
evident, were there no other proof, that our triple meafure is not, 
as it is commonly called, anapeftic, and that our common meafure, 
even in its fimpleit form, accented regularly on alternate fyllables, 
is not iambic: for if the triple meafure were anapeftic it would not 
accord with triple time, but would require common time with alter- 
nately two fhort notes, and a long note equal in quantity to the two 
fhort ones ; and if the common meafure were iambic it would accom- 
modate itfelf moft readily to triple time with alternately a fhort note, 
and along note double in quantity to the fhort one; the contrary 
of both which is notorioufly faé&. 

‘ Having then afcertained the grand bond of union between poetry 
and mufic, which is cadence, we may eafily difcover many inferior 
circumftances of their connexion ; and in this connexion we may find 
an explanation of fome feeming paradoxes in verfification, otherwife 
inexplicable. 

* Modern mufic and modern poetry agree in that neither will ad- 
mit the intermixture of the two cadences: the even and the triple 
foot can no more appear in the fame verfe than common and triple 
time in the fame mufical ftrain. It is common indeed in mufic to 
introduce three equal notes in the time of two equal notes; but then 
they never form more than a divifion of the cadence; half the com- 
mon bar at moft and one-third of the triple. An dnomalous inter- 
mixture of diffyllabic and triffyllabic feet is alfo common in our old 
minftrel fongs, and diffyllabic feet are fometimes introduced in mo- 
dern poems on ludicrous fabjects in triple meafure, and without ma- 
terially hurting the harmony. To account for this we muft recur to 
the analogy between the mufical and poetical cadences. ‘Two equal 
notes will alone mark the common cadence: but melt them together 
fo as to form one holding note, as the muficians term it, and no 

articular cadence, or mufical time will be characterized ; for this 
holding note may equally well be analyfed into three equal notes, 
and become a triple bar, as remain a common bar by its compofi- 
tion of two equal notes. But if inftead of melting the notes together 
you divide one of them, the cadence is ftill marked with as much 
certainty as when they remained two equal notes. Three equal nptes 
again will mark the triplecadence. Form a holding note of all three, 
and you deiiroy all diftinguifhing character of cadence, juft as in the 
former cafe: but if you form two of them only into a holding note, 
the cadence is ftill characterized almoit as ftrongly as when all were 
diftingt. But if inftead of melting two of the three notes into one, 
you 
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‘you divide one of them into two, you then enter upon a much more 
complex divifion of the cadence: a divifion ftill fimple enough in 
mufic, becaufe mufical notes unconnected with language, are fimple 
founds ; but too complex for poetry, becaufe moft poetical notes are 
complex founds, formed of all thoie elementary founds of which fyl- 
lables are compofed. Here then appears the reafon why verfes of 
the even cadence readily admit the addition of a fyllable, but will 
never fpare a fyllable; and why, on the contrary, verfes of the triple 
cadence will readily fpare a fyllable, but will not fo well admit an 
extraordinary one.’ 

The work concludes with a genteel apology, which, if it 
fhews that the Author’s opinion of its importance, be fomewhat 
too high, difcovers at the fame time a becoming modefty and 


liberality of fentiment. | 





“Art. XVI. Remarks upon the Garianonum of the Romans: The Site and 


Remains fixed and deferibed. By John Ives, Efg; F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Hooper. 1774.. 


R. Ives begins his remarks on the venerable ruin upon 
which he treats, by obferving that—* There are few 
remains of Roman buildings in Britain, fo confiderable for zts 
[their] prefervation, and yet fo little noticed by writers, as the 
ancient Garianonum.—Thofe who mention it, do it flightly ; 
and moft of them difpute its fituation.—Whilft Richborough * 
is celebrated by a Battely, this rival ftation, equal in antiquity, 
and fuperior in remains, has met with no biitorian :—the pre- 
fént curfory attempt will therefore be more excufable.’ 
Camden places the Roman Garianonum at Burgh-Caftle, in 
Suffolk; while Sir Henry Spelman, in his /cenia, endeavours 
to fix it at Caifter, near Yarmouth, in Norfolk. After a due 
confideration of what has been alleged on both fides, Mr. 
Ives agrees with Camden in-placing Garianonum at Burcu- 
CasTLe, on the fouth fide of the mouth of the river Yare;— 
a fituation which, he thinks, entirely obviates the objections of 
the learned Spelman, as well as of Bifhop Gibfon, jn his anno- 
tations upon Camden, and proves it to have been extremely 
commodious, and admirably adapted, for thofe very purpofes 
for which they are difpleafed with it—‘ for the protection of 
that fhore which thefe troops were ftationed to defend, for 
their military exercifes, and fudden excurfions. Upon a 
ftream whofe Jargenefs and rapidity muft have made it formid- 
able to paffing armies; upon a fhore particularly expofed to 
the depredations of lawlefs pirates ; and upon the principal en- 
trance of a country poflefled by a brave and hardy people; Ga- 
rianonum muft have been a ftation of the greatett importance 
to the Romans.—~<=It gave them weight and confequence in 
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the eyes of the Britons, who were deftitute of every idea of 
mural fortifications ;—it eftablifhed their influence, extended 
their territories, and afforded them a fecure retreat, and an im- 
pregnable defence, againft the warlike Iceni, who frequentl 
rofe in arms againft the invaders of their native foil.——In eac 
of thefe views did the politic Romans confider their new- 
erected camp ; in every refpeét it anfwered their defigns, and in 
every particular correfponded with their wifhes.—From hence 
they commanded the Aituary of the Yare, the German Ocean, 
[which he fuppofes, from anchors, &c. being found there, 
might at that time flow up to the walls} and the interior coun- 
try; and from hence they derived a power and confequence fuf- 
ficjgnt to awe, and capable of intimidating, any military attempt 
the Britons could form againft them.’ He afcribes the erec- 
tion of this {tation to the famous Roman general Publius Ofto- 
rius Scapula, who firft brought the Jcent under their fubjection, 

After having thus fixed the fite of the chief ftation, our Aue 
thor is willing to allow Caifter, on the oppofite fhore, to have 
been one likewife, though of an inferior nature only. He fup- 
pofes it to have been one of thofe fmaller camps, which were 
frequently dependent on the greater ftations under the denomi- 
nation of fammer camps ; agreeably to the notion advanced by 
Mr. Whitaker in his Hiftory of Manchefter; and for this pur- 
pofe Caifter feems to have been at a very proper diftance, and 
in a convenient fituation to ferve as an appendage to Gae 
rianonum. 

The few fpecimens we have given of this little work, are 
fufficient to fhew that the Author writes in a more lively and 
animated ftyle than is ufually met with among profeffed anti- 


quaries. | | D. 
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MirscELLANEOUS. 
Art.17. The Sentimental Exhibition; or Portraits and Sketches 
of the Times. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. Lowndes. 1774. 
HIS writer, though far from being original, makes fome good 
obfervations on. life and manners, and is one of the moft tole- 
rable Imitators, for fometimes he affects the imitation, of Sterne. 
The following fection will fuficiently characterife the book : 

‘ I own I am no friend to Cicifoeifm. Whatever romantic flights 
the fpirit of chivalry may formerly have taken, and after alf the 
pretty tales that are told us of Arcadian fimplicity, and Platonic 
love, I cannot but think all fuch refinements are as inconfiftent with 
the natural emotions of the human heart, as they are irreconcilable 
with all the obfervations we make on human praétite. In fhort, we 
are compounded of flefh and blood, and nature has not only endued 
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ys with certain paffions, but ftimulates us inceflantly to the gratifi- 
¢ation of fome or other ofthem, This, in a ftate of fimplicity, or 
Arcadian ftate, we fhould yield to without reftraint ; for even under 
the regimen prefcribed to us by civilization, we can with difficulty 
forbear ; and to forbear, is to fight againft our keenett inclinations, 
which a few holy and abftemious men have boafted of being able, 
but not without mych felf-denial, pain, and refolution to accomplith. 
The Sexes were not ¢reated only to gaze on each other; and as an 
intercourfe of companionfhip and converfation infenfibly lays the 
ground-work of ftriét intimacy and friendfhip between man and man, 
fo the like communications often indulged between a man. and wo- 
man, whofe difpofitions attract each other, gradually produce a fimi- 
lar effeét, together with fuch additional fenfations of a fofter kind, 
as the omnipotent has deftined the one iex to impart, the other te 
imbibe. So great is the value of fentiment in female minds, that it 
not unfrequently ftands in place of perfonal allurements; a woman 
therefore of but indifferent perfon, may, by the fine turn and polith 
of her intelle&t, fo dazzle and captivate her admirer, as to make 
him utterly blind to diftorted features, and an ordinary figure. The 
mind and perfon are here fo interwoven, that he knows not how ta 
difentangle them ; he defires then to enjoy both together, and fenfi- | 
bility of foul is the more coveted, as it is thought to add a greater 
poignancy and animation to corporeal pleafure. 

‘ Some who have obferved the conftancy and perfeverance of what 
is called Love, and remarked how tranfient it becomes, and how 
peevith it grows after enjoyment of its object, have fuppofed that 
enjoyment extinguishes love, and that love may be kept for ever 
alive and vigorous, by hope and expeétation ; hence they would infer, 
that the Platonic fyftem, which admits this fond hope in all its lati- 
tude, and fhuts the door againft fruition, is moft likely to conftitute 
a permanent, undecaying love. But this is a romantic conclufion, 
and renitent to the eternal laws of nature. Were the fair fex all to 
adopt fuch an unnatural opinion, and if they all had the fortitude to 
maintain it inviolate, there muft be an end of population; but it 
happens that they too have at leaft an equal fhare of the paffions, 
which feldom allow them to play the tyrant. long. The men are 
perfectly fenfible of this, and few of them would be fuch blockheads 
as to walte their whole lives in purfuit of what they might never 
obtain. It is the anticipation of future enjoyment which keeps defire 
alive, and invigorates hope; but defire neceflasily waftes away, 
either by its gratification, or by the impoflibility of being gratified. 
Take away enjoyment, which is the utmoft bound and objeé& of hu- 
man love, and there is an end of love’s exiftence; for to love is, 
honeftly ipeaking. nothing more nor lefs than to defire enjoyment, 
I do not fay that here is an end to the profeffion of Jove; fince men 
may profefs to love what they really do not, and this would be in- 
compatible with Platonifm, which fuppofes a true genuine feeling 
and perception of love. Efteem is too cold an emotion, and unap- 
plicable to any, except fuch near conneétions of blood, as excite no 
other in the mind. : 

_* When lové has once got poffeflion of its objeé, it either capri« 
Sioully flits to fome new one, or elfe refts fatisfied with its acquifition, 
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and fearches no further. It is to be wifhed that, for the peace and 
happinefs of fociety, it could more frequently remain conftant, and 
fettled in this latter ftate, and then the nuptial union might generate 
a real prattical fyftem of Platonifm ; in which two minds, well at- 
tuned to each other, might reach to the highelt pitch of felicity and 
purity that human nature is capable of in this world. This would 
be a degree of angelic enjoyment, which your Flirts, Gallants, 
Macaronis, Cicifoeos, and Chaperons, of public places, are neither 
qualified to tafte, nor can even have in contemplation ; much infe- 
rior rewards too liberally repay the whole feries of their defpicable 
affiduity.’ 
| This philofophy has more truth than refinement. Le 
Art. 18. 4n Account of the new Northern Archipelago, lately dif- 
covered by the Ruffians in the Seas of Kamtfchatka and Anadir. 
By Mr. J]. Von Stzutin, Secretary to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Peterfburgh, and Member of the Royal Society of 
‘London. Tranflated from the German Original. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Heydinger, 1774. | 
It is a pertinent remark, curious and well-authenticated, at the 


beginning of this account of thefe Argonautic difcoveries, ‘ that at . 


the very time when the Englifh and French difcovered iflands in the 
Sonth Seas which till then were totally unknown to all the reft of the 
world, namely, in the Years 1764, 65, 65, and 67, the inttepid 
Ruffians difcovered new lands in the utmoft limits of the north, and 
found a clufter of inhabited iflands unknown to them, and to the 
whole world.’ 

From this coincidence, the fenfible Author feems inclined to infer, 
* that, at certain periods, a fpirit of difcovery arifes, which excites 
univerfal emulation in different parts of the world ;’ and he refers to 
feveral other inftances of a fimilar kind: particularly, that ‘ when 
the new hemifphere of America was difcovered by the Spaniards, the 
Portuguefe and Dutch began, at the fame time, to think of navi- 
gating from Europe to the Eaft Indies.’—This, however, is, in ge- 
néral, very naturale We always fee that difcoveries and improve- 
ments excite emulation ; and that the fuccefs of one man animates 
others to become his rivals. ; 

The Archipelago of Iflands difcovered by the Ruffians, in 1765 
and 1766, in the feas of Kamtfchatka and Anadir, lie between the 
56th and 67th degrees of north latitude. There is a neat and feem- 
ingly accurate chart of them prefixed to the narrative ; and the whole 
is properly introduced by the ingenious Dr, Maty, of the Britifh 
Mafeum, in a well-written preface. To the defcription of thefe 
iflands, and of their inhabitants, is added, A narrative of the ad- 
ventures of four Ruffian failors, who were caft away on the defert 
ifland of Eaft-Spitibergen ; together with fome obfervations on the 
productions of that ifland, &c. By Mr, P. L. Le Roy, Profeffor of 
Hiftory, and Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Peterfburg. This narrative appears alfo to be fatisfaCtorily authen- 
ticated, and is faid to be tranflated from the German original, at 
the defire of feveral Members of the Royal Society.x—Thefe poor fel- 
lows {pent fix years and three months in their rueful folitude; at the 
end of which the three who remained alive (for one funk under the 
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hardfhips to which they were expofed) were fortunately brought off 
by a Ruffian fhip. The manner in which thefe rea/ Robinfon Crue 
foes fubfilted, for fo many horrid and tedious winters, in their inhof- 
pitable, frozen defart, forms a very curious and interefting ftory, 
and the particulars do great honour to the ingenuity, the patience, 
and the fortitude of thefe poor mariners ; who, in our eftimation, are 
much better entitled to the name of Hero, than either ** Macedo- 
nia’s Madman, or the Swede.” 

Art. 19. 4 Sketch of Materials for a new and compleat Hiftory 
of Chefhire. The /econd Edition; with an entire new preface, an 
account of further materials, and a plate of Hugh Lupus’s fword*. 
4to. 25. 6d. Bathurft, &c, 

The ingenious Author of this Sketch (Dr. Gower) has here given, 
befide his well-written preface, above-mentioned, an account of fuch 
new materials for his intended Hiftory as he hath been favoured with, 
finegethe publication of the firft edition of his Sketch, publifhed in 
i77P: vid. Review, vol. xlvi. p, 199. fee, alfo, a further account of 
this great undertaking, Review, vol. xlix. p. 304. Thefe additional 
materials are both ample and important; and there now feems to be 
no doubt but that the work will meet with every kind of encourage- 
ment, notwithftanding the prodigious labour and expence with 
which it will be neceffarily attended, 

Art. 20. The Gentleman and Builder’s Direéor ; containing plain 
and familiar Inftructions for erecting every Kind of Building, ac- 
cording to their refpective Claffles, as regulated by an A& of Par- 
liament, paffed laft Seflions, for the better regulating of Buildings, 
and more effectually preventing Mifchiefs by Fire. To which is 
added a Plate; fhewing at the firft View, the external and Party- 
walls for each Clafs of Building. Alfo a Seétion of a Stack of 
Chimneys, with Diretions to build them to prevent Smoakinge 
By William Robinfon, Efq; Architect and Surveyor at Hackney. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly, &c. 

William Robinfon, Efq; the Juftice +, and William Robinfon, Efq; 
the Surveyor, both of Hackney, being probably the fame perfon 
under two defignations, it is prefumed he now appears in his more 
familiar character; and that he may be better able to ay out the law 
of brick and mortar, than to treat of it more diffufively : which is at 
leaft a candid allowance in his favour at firft opening the pamphlet. 

The formal precifion in our Acts of Parliament is not readily intel- 
ligible to common workmen, when dictated to under a variety of cir- 
cumftances ; digefts therefore of fuch a&s muft be of great ufe to 
them, if clearly and correfly made: but Mr. R. does not appear to 
have yet arrived at the literary expertnefs neceffary even for fuch an 
undertaking. The natural diftribution for a digeft of the laft Build- 
ing Act, would have been to allot a diftinét chapter to each clafs of 
buildings fpecified in the Act, containing all the circumftances pro- 
vided for by law under regular and uniform fubdivifions; with notes 
teferring to the fections in the Aét itfelf, where the legal matter is to 
be found. Now though Mr. R. had fome obfcure idea of this kind, 
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* The {word of dignity, of the Earldom of Chefter. 
+ See Review for laft Month, p. 193. 
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he either was not allowed, or did not allow himfelf, time to mature 
it ; for after defining the claffes of buildings in their order, he beging 
his arrangement again and again, for the particulars under each, 
though not fo clearly as might have been wifhed ; by which means a 
Builder muft fearch three or four places for what relates to one houfe : 
and his head titles being all in the fame ftyle, without any regard to 
fubordination, the reader on opening the leaves knows not where he 
is, but wants an index even to a pamphlet of 54 pages. 

Add to this, that though law language is not always the moft cor- 
reg either in ftyle or grammar, yet the writer of a familiar manual of 
this nature, being releafed from the jargon of the courts, might 
\have expreffed himfelf much clearer and better in many refpects than 
Mr. R. has done: if he has any more of thefe fchemes in agitation, 
we would recommend Mr. Scott’s Digeft of the Highway Aét* to his 
perufal; and a good old home-fpun proverb to his confideration, 
which fays, the more hafte the worfe /peed. wv. 
Art. 21. An Effay om the Clergy; their Studies, Recreations, 

Decline of Influence, &c. &c. By the Reverend W. J. Temple, 

LL.B. Rector of Mamhead in Devonfhire. 8vo. 15, 6d, 

Dilly. 1774. 

This eflay is divided into twelve chapters, the firft of which cone 
tains a very fhort and fuperficial abfiraé& of the hiftory of religion 5 
in the fecond, the Author points out fome of the benefits derived to 
mankind from revelation ; in the third, he fhews the utility of the 
facetdotal character; in the fourth, which contains two pages only, 
he tells us, that among the Jews, lamenefs and deformity excluded 
‘from the Priefthood-; that in Egypt and India, none but particular 
perfons and families officiated in holy things; that among the Greeks 
and Romans the care of religion was committed to the nobleft houfes, 
and principal perfons and-magiftrates of the ftate, &c.—A more dili- 
gent attention to fome of thefe circumftances might be of fome effi- 
@wacy, he thinks, in reviving the declining influence of the Clergy, 
and confequently of piety and morality. 

The fifth chapter contains a plan for the fludies of the clergy. It 
is addreffed to a perfon who is fuppofed to be near the age of admif- 
fion to Deacon’s orders, and is intended to form not only a moral, 
shriftian Preacher, but alfo to qualify thofe who may rife to prefer- 
‘mentin the church, to bear an attive and afeful part in the common- 
wealth, and to clear them, among other imputations, from that of 
even their great friend, Lord Clarendon, who fomewhere in his 
life makes this fevere reflexion——7hat Clergymex underftand the leaf, 
and take the worft meafure of human affairs, of all mankind that can 
read and write. 

_ Whether the Clergy will think themfelves obliged to Mr. Temple 
for this _ of ftudy or not, we cannot fay; to us it appears a very 
imperfect, and injudicious plan. Our readers may judge of it from 
a very {mall fpecimen—Mr. Temple feems very defirous it fhould be 
known that he underftands French and [talian, and without a fuitable 
proficiency in thefe languages, his plan, he fays, cannot be purfued. 
Accordingly, after recommending the ftudy of the holy fcriptures ia 
ea cinenanananaanttl 





* Mentioned in Review, vol, xlix, p. 498 
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die original, he goes on as follows :—‘ Let Jofephus, the Anti- 
qiités Judaiques of Bafnage, atid les Mceurs des Iiraélites of Fleury, 
be your Commentary on the Old Teftament; when doabtful and at a 
lofs on the New Teftament, Clarke, Locke, Le Clereé, Hammond, 
will afford you a faithful and fatisfaétory interpretation. You may 
then proceed to ecclefiaftical hiftory. Mofheim’s abridgement 1s a 
fenfible, and generally acandid, work. You may alfo read, in part 
at leaft, the excellent larger hiftories of Ficury and Bafnage. There 
is likewife a very amiable and ftimulating pitture of the manners of 
primitive chriftianity in the Moeurs des Chrétiens of the former. 
Beaufobre’s Hiftoire de Manichée, and du Manichéifme is equally 
entertaining and profound. We are indebted to M. Lenfant for an 
admirable relation of the Councils of Pifa, of Conftancé, of Bafle, 
fo formidable to the pretenfions and domination of Antichrift. You 
can hardly read too often the account of the laft famous Council at 
Trent, by that great hiftorian and politician Father Paul. Wher 
you read Seneca, Epictetus, Antoninus the great and good, you will 
think more highly of our own nature, and dura to refemble the 
divine. The elegant and pi¢turefque pencil of LaBruyere, will fhew 
you the manners and fentiments of thofe we daily live and converfe 
with, Pafcal and Nieole are pious and eloquent moralifts. Locke 
is as the founder of juft and rational metaphyfics. The treatife of 
civil government of the fame great man, with Sidney and Monte- 
fquieu, have fupplied every thing that was wanting in Plato and 
Ariftotle on the nature of political inftitutions. Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, with Diodorus Siculus, will give you all the 
Greek hiftory. In your ftudy of that of Rome, you will be equally 
leafed with the profound copioufnefs of Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, 
and the eloquent brevity of Livy. Then come the precious remains 
of a Polybius, of a Salluft, of a Tacitus, with Cefar the hiltorian of 
nature. Appian, Herodian, Dio Caffius, A. Marccllinus, though 
inferior in the art of writing, are valuable and worthy of perufal, 
@pon account of the facts and information they contain. After a 
long feries of tyranny, horror, and anarchy, you will fee the genius 
of civil wifdom in affairs, with the precifion of Thucydides and elo- 
quence of Tacitus in compofition, begin as it were to revive and 
wake from their iron flumber in Machiavel and Guicciardini. Da- 
vila will give you a manly and fenfible relation of the calamities and 
miferies of France, under her weak, or bigoted, or frantic Princes. 
The great merit of Thuanus and Sully is unéverfally known.’ This, 
furely, is a fufficient fpecimen of our Author’s plan, and we leave 
Our Readers to their own reflections upon it. 
In the remaining chapters of his Effay, Mr. Temple treats of the - 
fiyle of the pulpit, the decline of the influence of the clergy, the pro- 
grefs of infidelity, non-refidence, the external appearance, and recr@. 
ations of the clergy, &c. and concludes with fome reflections upon 
tefts, or fubfcription to articles in matters of religion: but what he 
fays upon this fubject is weak and trifling. 
, PokTICA hk 
Art. 22. Folly; a Satire. gto. 6d, Payne. 1774. 
The following, linés On Otaheite fhew that this carelefs Author is 
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‘ There no rath elbow fhakes the defperate box, 
None change their cocoa-trees for India ftocks ; 
None leave their country-feats to tumble down, 
Plung’d in the fmoke and follies of the town: 
No cit cries Forty-five, no reverend don 
Betrays the forty articles fave one. 
* Driven by his fon from Latium’s happy feat, 
Here exil’d Saturn fix’d his laft retreat, 
Nor fear’d left envious Jove fhould here again 
Ditturb his ancient folitary reign. 
Beheld, as in Hefperian plains, the wood 
Unfhaken yield its vegetable food ; 
The turf, unwounded by the trenching fhare, 
With flowers unnumber'd fcent the grateful air. 
As nature prompted, or as paffion fir’d, 
Each happy pair to mutual joys retir’d ; 
No torment knew their love: nor yet the fair 
Had drawn from Gallic lips the tainted air, 
Now nofelefs youths, complaining through the groves 
Affright the Dryads with their {nuffling loves. 
* Alas! too foon, fo luxury ordains, 
Curl-pated flaves fhall harrow up your plains, 
A hideous crew! and for another’s ufe, 
Your canes furrender their unwilling juice! 
Here F—x, the feffion paft, his only care 
To bilk the crop-tail’d fons of Iffachar, 
Like B—ks, in Oberea’s charms fhall revel, 
And realize the dreams of Mrs. Greville. 
But, hold, my mufe! nor think thy feeble lay, 
A macarony’s prowefs can difplay. L. 
Art. 23. The Grabam, an Heroic Ballad: in Four Cantos. By 
Thomas Blacklock, D.D. 4to. 2s. 6d. Davies. 
The profeffed intention of this poem is to cherifh and encourage 
a mutual harmony between the inhabitants of South and North Bri- 
tain. To this end Dr. Blacklock has exhibited, in flrong colours, 
fome part of thofe miferies which their ancient animofities had occa- 
fioned, His Geatam is an affecting ftory, in which love and jea- 
loufy have a principal fhare; but when he tells us, previoufly, that 
this ftory is a fiction, by a compliment to our humanity, he robs 
himfelf of a leading intereft in our attention. Thefe matters fhould 
not be confeffed beforehand. 
His ftanzz is of a particular conftruction, perhaps too monotonous, 
* By fanguine proof, ye nations, taught 
What various ills from difcord rife, 
Difcord, with all the curfes fraught 
That earth can feel, or hell devife; 
With facred vigilance of thought, 
Your union cultivate and prize ; 
Union, eternal fource of joy, 
Which nought can leffen or deftroy* 
The laft thought is fomewhat unphilofophical. 


L. Arte 
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Art. 24. The Poetical Works of Robert Lyd, A.M. Towhich 
is prefixed, an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author. 
By W. Kenrick, LL.D. 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Evans, 
1774. 

The poems of the late very ingenious, but very unhappy Mr. Lloyd 
are here elegantly reprinted *, with confiderable additions from the 
St. Fames’s Magazine, a periodical work in which that writer was con- 
cerned; and which was foon difcontinued, for want of encourage. 
ment: though far fuperior to moft other publications of the kind. 
Dr. Kenrick, the prefent Editor, has prefixed a well-written life of 
the Author; in which he juftly reproaches the Public, for the unac- 
countable negleé& that Mr. Lloyd’s poems have met with, from the 
time of his deceafe, while applaufe hath been lavifhly beflowed on 
very inferior writers.—In this account of Mr, Lloyd’s writings, there 
js a miftake, which we are defired to notice, with a view to its being 

+ sEduly rectified, in any fubfequent edition. 

Dr. K. obferves that Mr, Lloyd, in conjunction with Mr. C. Den- 
nis, ‘ undertook a tranflation of the Contes Moraux of Marmontel ; 
a hafty performance, that did them little credit, and would have 
done them {till lefs, had not a fecond attempt by Mr. Coiman to 
tranflate that elegant author, at greater leifure, proved almoft equally 
abortive.’— We are authorized to fay, that Mr. Colman was ot the 
author of the tranflation of Marmontel here alluded to.—Dr. K. muft 
have been mifinformed. 

Art. 25. Englana’s Tears: a Poom. Infcribed to BRITANNIA, 
To which is added, Advice to the Voters of Great Britain, at the 
approaching General Ele¢tion, 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 1774. 
This maudlin Mafe blubbers moit woefully about the degeneracy 

ef Britannia’s fons : 

Ah! how unlike thefe were days of yore, 

E’er gold, that bane to virtue, curs’d our fhore ; 
* we * * . ” 

Or fields inclos*d—monopolies practis’d— 

Our honett fathers better were advis’d. 

We heartily wih this Writer had been Getter advifed, ere he 

ul printed thefe confounded caterwauling verfes ! 

Art. 26. The Refurredciion of Liberty; or, Advice to the Colonifts : 

a Poem. Bythe Ghoft of Churchill. 4to. 2s. Allen. 1774, 
This Author, too, fhould have been better advifed: fee the pre- 

ceding Article. Both the Ghoft of Churchill, and the Tear Mer- 

chant plead their juvenility in extenuation of the imperfections that 

‘may be found in their pieces: —What concern have the Public with 

the age of a bad writer? 

Art. 27. Hebé, an Heroic Poem on her Majefty. gto. 1s. 6d, 

Allen. 1774. 
“‘ Tune, tune Apollo! tune! O tune the lyre—” 

Apollo muft be an hardehearted deity, indeed, if he refufed to 
= che man’s lyre, after his afliftance had been fo pathetically in- 
voked ! , 




















* See our account of the quarto edition, printed by fubicription, 
in the year 1762. Rev. vol. xxvi. p. 385. 
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This Heroic Poem, as jt is called, is happily conceived in the truly 
elevated ftyle, though not the meafure, of the loyal old ballad, whick 

‘thus fyblimely begins : | 

*¢ Britons rejoice! Prince Frederic is come, 
‘© The glory of Old England, King George's eldeft fon !” 
¢ Our amjable Queen’s intended excurfion to Portfmouth is the 
fubjeét of this little Heroic Piece.’ Argument to HEBE. 
Art. 28. The Myftic Miracle; or, Living Grave: a Poem. In- 
fcribed to tne Rev. Mr. Lindfey. 8vo. 1s. French. 
Myftic nonfenfe, about Mr. Lindfey, and the wickednefs of church- 
innovations, and the ftory of Jonah and the whale. 

Ait. 29. Aglaura, a Tale, taken from the French of Marmon- 
tel’s Moral (ales. By Mr. Trapaud, Author of the Oeconomy of 
Happinefs. 4to. 18. Brotherton. 1774. ‘ 
This affeéting Tale is miferably f{poiled by a fpiritlefs transfufion 

jnto blank verfe. lL. 

Art. 30. Modeft Exceptions from the Court of Parnaffus, to Mrs, 
Macaulay’s Mode Plea, By the Author of the Dedor Dife&ed +, 
aPoem. 4to. 18. Bew. 1774. 

No charatter can be given, where no meaning is expreffed. It is 
4ll—nothing,—except a few faint efforts at dirt-flinging, 

Art. 31. Adirth, a Poem, in Anfwer to Varton’s Pleafures of Mes 
lancholy. By a Gentleman of Cambridge. 4to. 1s, 6d. John- 
fon. 1774 
There is confiderable merit in the title-page of this poem, which 

is neatly engraved, with elegant emblematical figures in the trophy, 

éitoon, and vignette forms. But is this then nothing more than— 

a pompous fign, 

T’invite dull fots to wretched wine? 
We fhall not pafs fo fevere a fentence upon the Geatleman’s poem ; 

but this we muft fay, that the aptos numeros atgue modos dicend?, he has 

Onfortunately neglected. Fantaffie mirth requires'a meafure very dif- 

ferent from the jolemn and formal march of blank heroics, which, 

however, is well enough adapted to she Pleafures of Melancholy. Itis 
~ very material to inquire into the merits of a mifapplied verf- 
cation. 

Art. 32. Plays and Poems. By William Whitehead, Efq; Poet- 
Laureat, and Regilter and Secretary to the moft Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 8vo. 2 Vols. gs. bound. Dodfley. 1774. 

- The well-eftablifhed reputation of Mr. Whitehead as a poet, which, 
in {pite of the moft illiberal attacks, and the equally illiberal necef- 

{ty of writing annually on the fame fubjects, has {till fupported it- 

{elf in the opinion of the Public, renders any difquifitions on that 

fubjeét unneceffary here. Moft of thofe poems which the Public has 

been in poffeffion of, with a few felect bir:h-day odes, and fome new 
pieces, are tg be found in thefe volumes. Among the latter, if we 
miftake not, are feveral very agreeable {pecimens of that eafy ele- 
gance and fenfibility which diftinguifh Mr. Whitehead’s mufe. 

N.B. The firit edition of Mr. W.’s poems was publifhed in 17545 


gn one vol, 8vo. L. 








— , , — —_ 
* See Review, vol. xlv. p. 236, 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Art. 33. Afronomic Doubts: or, an Enquiry into the Nature of 
that Supply of Light and Heat which the Juperior Planets may be fup- 
pofed to enjoy. By Philip Parfons, B, A. Rector of Eaftwell ‘in 
Kent. 8vo. 1s. Printed at Canterbary, and fold by Johnfon 
in London. 1774. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with /eptics in religion, who 
have very little religious knowledge: but we can hardly allow a man 
to be a /ceptic in affronomy, who is not acquainted with the firft prin- 
ciples of the fcience. If any one doubt (and publifh his doubts to 
the world), whether the light and heat which the remoter planets 
receive from the fun be fufficient to the purpofes of vegetation and 
anima! life, and the accommodation of their inhabitants, we fhould — 
naturally expect, that he would be able to ftate the true diftances 
according to the lateft obfervations, or at leaft give us the true pre- 
portional diftances, and that he would know how to eftimate the 
quantity of light and heat they feverally enjoyed. The latter of 
thefe computations is effentially connected with the former. But we 
are at a lofs to conjecture, by what method of calculation Mr. P, 
Bas found that the fun would appear to Mercury only three times as 
Jarge as to ws, and to Saturn only /even times lefs.. A-{chool book 
of aftronomy would have given him very different proportions, and 
proportions much more to his purpofe, than thofe which he has 
afligned. However this Author is very ready to give up to the 
‘* {crupulous mathematician,” a million or two miles in eftimating 
the vaft diftances of the planets; and, ‘‘ like good-natured Sterne, 
with his mule, he never will argue a point with one of that family 
as long as he lives ;”” but .when he proceeds to fetch his fupply of 
light and heat from the fixed ffars, a few millions of miles which 
bear a much lefs proportion to the whole diltance, is a matter of 
very great confequence. We fhould be forry if Mr. P. fhould be 
provoked to trace out any kind of relation between an inoffenfive 
Reviewer, and the grave and fimple family to which he alludes in the 
above paragraph: and we fhall therefore refer him to the following 
extract from a popular book on this fubje€t, which, we imagine, he 
has not yet feen. It contains a fufficient folution of his difficulties, 

“¢ The quantity of light, (fays Mr. Fergu/on) afforded by the Sun 
to Jupiter, being but ,’,th part, and to Saturn only z¢th part of what 
we enjoy, may at firft thought induce us to believe that thefe two 
planets are entirely unfit for rational beings to dwell upon. But, 
that their light is not fo weak as we imagine, is evident from their 
brightnefs in the night-time; and alfo, that when the Sun is fo 
much eclipfed to us as to have only the goth part of his difc left 
uncovered by the moon, the decreafe of light is not very fenfible: 
and juft at the end of darknefs in total eclipfes, when his weftern 
limb begins to be vifible, and feems no bigger than a bit of fine filver 
wire, every one is furprifed at the brightnefs wherewith that {mall 
part of him fhines. The moon when full affords travellers light 
enough to keep them from miftaking their way; and yet, according 
to Dr. Smith * ,itis equal to no more than a go thoufandth part of the 


* Optics, Art. 95. 
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light of the Sun: that is, the Sun’s light is go thoufand times ag 
ftrong as the light of the Moon when full. Confequently, the Sun 
gives a thoufand times as much light to Saturn as the full Moon does 
to us; and above three thoufand times as much to Jupiter. So that 
thefe two planets, even without any Moons, -would be much more 
enlightened than we at firft imagine; and by having fo many, they 
may be very comfortable places of refidence. Their heat, fo far as 
it depends on the force of the Sun’s rays, is certainly much lefstkan 
ours: to which no doubt the bodies of their inhabitants are as well 
adapted as ours are to the feafons we enjoy. And if we confider, 
that Jupiter never has any winter, even at his poles, which probably 
is alfo the cafe with Saturn, the cold cannot be fo intenfe on thefe 
two planets as is generally imagined. Befides, there may be fome- 
thing in their nature or foil much warmer than in that of our earth: 
and we find, that all our heat depends not on the rays of the Sun; 
for if it did, we fhould always have the fame months equally hot or 
cold at their annual returns. But it is far otherwife, for February is 
fometimes warmer than May; which muft be owing to vapours and 
exhalations from the earth.”” See Fergufon’s Aftronomy, p. 23, 24. 
POLITICAL. 

Art. 34. An Addrefs to the Freeholders of the County of Cumberland, 
and Freemen of the City of Carlife. Shewing how the Houfe of 

Commons confift, amd an Abftra¢t of the Qualifications (by Law) 

of the Eleétors for Counties, Cities, axd Boroughs, and alfo of 

the Elected, according to the Places they reprefent, and the Pro- 
ceedings (and Law againft Bribery) at Elections; and who are, 
and are not, proper Perfons to reprefent them in Parliament. By 

a Freeholder of the County. 4to. 1s. 6d. Allen. 1774. 

No fooner does the opportunity approach for Britifh elegtors to 
adopt the example of Efau, who yielded his birthright to the 
temptation of a mefs of pottage, than the national commotion begins. 
We are ftunned with the din of patriets, who lofe their time and la- 
bour in difplaying what we cught to do; with the hackneyed profef- 
fions of candidates, who tel] us what they wi// do; and with the 
beaftly uproar of drunken electors, who fuffer themfelves to be kept 
in a continual ftate of intoxication, that they may be incapable of 
knowing what they do. . Such is the exercife of our feptennial return 
of Jiberty ; which, according to Voltaire, we do not deferve to enjoy! 

Can it be expected in fuch degenerate times, that dry inftruétions, 
like thofe in this pamphlet, which call for eighteen-pence out of our 

ockets, will prevail againft bank notes, beer notes, and the benign 
influence of the royal countenance fhining full in our faces, from 
bright guineas poured inte our pockets ? One hint of advice, fuited 
to the prefent ftate of affairs, may however be of fervice to freemen 
of boroughs ; which is, never to be without gold weights and {cales 
in their pockets at thefe feafons. Verbum fapienti fat ; we fhall not 
affront their underflandings by defcending to particulars ; concluding 
‘only in the empirical ftile (> There are more reafons for this caution, 
than good people are aware of. 

If we have wandered from the direct obje& before us, it was be- 
caufe there was little temptation to dwell upon it. It is mere com- 
pilation, and very crudely done ; good matter has fuffered by pafling 
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through flovenly hands: fo flovenly indeed, that we are told the 
method of voting among the Romans, was cither by centuries, or 
by bribes*; and left this fhould pafs as a mere typographical error, 
it is added that the method by bribes, was gradually introduced by the 
tribunes of the people! With fimilar accuracy we are informed, 
among the qualifications of perfons to be members of the Houfe of 

Commons +, ‘ that they mutt be aliens born or minors!’ Our Cum- 

berland freeholder would do well to mind what freehold he may 

have, as it is not very probable he will ever raife a copyhold by his 
en. 

Art. 3. 4 Colleétion of Rules and Standing Orders of the Houfe of 
Commons; relative to the applying for, and pafiing Bills, for in- 
clofing and draining of Lands, making Turnpike Roads, Naviga- 
tions, and other Purpofes. The Standing Orders which have been 
made this Seffion of Parliament, for previous Notice to be given at 
the Michaelmas Quarter Seffions of the Peace, and in the County 
News-Papers, by Perfons intending to apply for Private Bills, 
were the Occafion of this Collection being publifhed; as thefe 
Orders are indifpenfably neceffary to be obferved by all Gentle- 
men who intend to inclofe their Eftates, and by all Surveyors, En- 
gineers, Agents, and Solicitors, who are likely to be employed in 
the Profecution of Bills for Turnpike Roads and Navigable Canals. 
4to. 1s. Hingefton. 1774. 

As fuch a collection as this is very eafily made, when the laft re- 
ulations, which revive the confideration of the former, are recent; 
it may be prefumed to be correct ; though an order of the Houfe for 
the publication, does not appear to authenticate it, The laf long 
fentence_of the title is very awkwardly framed, in the advertifing 
fiyle af Goplification, and is unfuitable to the dignity with which 

the orders of a legiflative body ought to appear. N. 

Art. 36: Vox Populi; or, Old England’s Glory or Deftruélion in 
1774. Being a choice Colleétion of Hints, found in the Cabinet 
of a late worthy and noble Lord, to the Freeholders of Great 
Britain, in their Choice of Members to ferve in Parliament at the 
enfuing General Election. With Comments upon them. By an 
Old Member of the Lower Houfe, but no Placeman, Penfioner, or 
Title. To which.is added, by the fame Nobleman, an Hint to 
his Majefty. 8vo. 1s. Parker, &c. 
A great deal of good, patriotic advice is here, we are afraid, 

thrown away, on the freeholders, &c. of this kingdom. 

If fuch publications are confidered as pearls, we need not fay what 
thofé are before whom they are fo unprofitably cait. 

Art. 37. The Freebolder’s Political Catechi{m 5 or, the Duty of Voe 
ters for Members of Parliament : Nelivered in a plain, clear, and 
concife Method. By Henry St. John, L. V. Bolingbroke. 8vo, 

' 6d. Davies. 1774. 

Reprinted from Bolingbroke’s tracts. It contains not only the 
duty of voters, but gives a concife view of the political conftitution 
te nop ane attend 
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of this country ; of which our common people are, in general, very 

ignorant. This traét, therefore, ought to be largely circulated 

among our frecholders, &c. And with this view the Editor hag 

iven a N. B. at the bottom of the title page, fpecifying the confider- 

able allowances which are to be made to thofe who are difpofed to 
promote the circulation. 

MEDICAL. 
Art. 38. Infant Relief to the Afihmatic, Sc. From a MS. of the 
late Dr. Lucas. 1zmo. 6d. Folingfby. 1774, 
It is enough to fet a poor afthmatic, of an irritable fibre, a wheez- 


| ing, merely to read that the zoffrum here recommended to be fucked 


anto his lungs, is a volatile acid falt, extracted from ‘ a combination 
of the flrongeft acids ;’ did not the /earaed Writer feafonably come 
to his relief, and give him time to take breath again, by afluring 
him that the ‘ overacting’ power of this volatile, xtherial, antifeptic, 
acid falt is properly dulcified according to the rules of art. We 
fhould beg his pardon, indeed, for treating him as a so/rum-monger. 
His medicine, he declares, * cannot be called a quack noftrum,—as 
he honeftly tells the world his procefs.? This procefs however is not 
here divulged, but we are told that it is ‘ one of the moft tedious, 
difficult, and expenfive in chymiltry,’ and that * indeed very few 
chymifts can go through it all.’ 

But pafling over this {mall overfight—the Reader may have the 
medicine itfelf, at certain places named in the laft page, in bottles 
of 5s. 3d. half a guinea, and a guinea each. The Author prefers 
and recommends our purchafing the guinea bottle ; for, faith he,— 
Blefs his benevolent heart !—the choice is of no confequence to him 
-——‘ the larger the bottle, the ftronger the ather, and more efficacious 
its effeéts.’—Confiderate creature ! B 

Novexts and MemorRs, 7 


° ee 39- The Earl of Douglas, an Englith Story. Tranflated 


from the French of the Countefs D’Anoises i1zme. 3 Vols. 
7s. 6d. fewed. Baldwin. 1774. 
The talents of the celebrated Countefs D’Anois, for this fpecies 


ef compofition, are univerfally known. Her romances, though wild. 


gnd improbable, like the reft of thofe marvellous details that were 
fafhionable in her days (in which the {pirit of chivalry was not quite 
evaporated) abounded with that fort of invention which never fails to 
jntereft and captivate the reader, We had a former tranflation of 
this ftory, printed in 1741, under the title of, Tbe Hifory of Hippo- 
ditus, Earl of Douglas; but that was a wretched piece of work. The 
prefent tranflation is much more juft to the fame of the ingenious 
and romantic Frenchwoman. 

Art.40. Memoirs of an unfortunate Lady‘of Quality. .2mo. 

3 Vols. 7s. 6d, Snagg.: 1774. 

A romance founded, chiefly, on the ftory of Lady Jane Douglas, 
After to the late Duke of Douglas. ‘It is a poor performance, afford- 
ang little of fentiment, and lefs of charaéter; and yet the Author, 
{or P etended Editor) has the affurance to ftyle it * an entertaining 
work, not unworthy a place on the fhelf with the productions of a 


Fielding, a Smollett, or a Goldfmith.’ Thus a draggle-tail’d ae: 
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from Billingfgate, cries about the ftreets ‘‘ Sprats as big as herrings, 

ho ”’—but then the is not fo filly as to imagine that any body be- 

lieves- her. 

Art. 41. The Child of Nature improved by Chance, a Philofophi- 

cal Novel. By Mr. Helvetius. 2 Vols. 6s. bound. Becket. 1774, 

We were not acquainted with the impofture of this title page (the 
book will not impofe on any body) till it had wrought all the effe& 
it is likely to have. Thofe who have read this philofophical novel, 
as it is called, need not be told that it was not written by the late 
celebrated Helvetius *. It confifts of charaéters not well drawn, and 
very improperly placed ; and the morality and language of it is pro» 
bably defgned to injure the principles and manners of the Pablic. 

A W. 

Art.42. The genuine Arguments of the Counfel, with the Opiniog 
of the Court of King’s Bench, on Caufe fhewn why an Information 
fhould not be exhibited againit James, Clarke, Aldus, Miles, 
Sparks, and Leigh ; for a riotous Confpiracy to deprive Charles 
Macklin, Comedian, of his Livelihood, &c. &c. .8vo, 1s. Od. 
Williams. 1-74. 

This publication relates to the famous riots which happened at 
Covent Garden theatre, laft winter, in confequence of Macklin’s ate 
tempting the character of Macbeth.—It is to be hoped that the cen- 
fure paffed by the Court of K.B. on the behaviour of the perfons 
againit whom M. exhibited his complaint, will have fome tendency 
toward putting a ftop to the illiberal, tyrannical, and unmanly con- 

uct of fome play-going people, who call themfelves Te Town, ahd 
think they have a right to infult, and treat with the moft wanton 
cruelty, any actor againft whom they have a private pique, or whofe 
public performances do not happen to pleafe thefe noify and boifterous 
critics. In allthefe cafes, the caufe of the player is, undoubtedly, the 
caufe of humanity. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, ; 

Art. 43. The Petitions of Mr. Bollan, Agent for the Council © 
the Province of Maffachufet’s-Bay, lately prefented to the two 
Houfes of Parliament; with a brief JntroduGion relating to the 
Law of Naure, the Authority of Human Rulers, and the Sabjett’s 
common Right of Defence; with fubfequent Obfervations, re- 
fpeting the Nature of the Principalities eftablifhed in Europe, by 
the Northern Conquerors, and of the Englifh Conftitution; to 
which is fubjoined the Council’s Defence againft the Charge of 
certain Mifdemeanors, 4to. 18. 6d. Almon. 1774, é 
This publication will naturally excite in the mind of the philofo- 

phic reader, uninfluenced by the little fluctuating unfyftematic poli- 

tics of the times, reflections fimilar to that of Lord Clarendon (here 
quoted, by way of motto), wx. ‘* Men pay too dear for their want 
of providence, and find too late that the negleét of juftice infallibly, 
though undifcerned, undermines that fecurity which their policy 


—-- 


. * It is now fuppofed to have been the work of a noted writer lately 
deceafed ; amd@who feems to have formed an artful fcheme not only 
to impofe on the Public, but to sake iw even the bookfeller, 
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would raife in the place of what wifdom and juftice had pravided for 
them.” Survey of the LEVIATHAN. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 44. An Appeal to Reajon; or, Thoughts on Religion, 
Wherein the Interference of the Civil Power, and the Matter of 
Subfcription, are candidly confidered. By a Layman, of Ham 
fhire. 8vo, 38. 6d. Devizes printed, and fold by Rivington 
in London. 1774. 
_ This treatife chiefly confifts of a /ummary of the nature, evidence, 
contents, and hiftory of {natural and revealed religion, delivered in 
lain, unadorned language, and without any novelty of fentiment. 
In the latter part of the performance, fome &rictures are made upon 
the Diffenters, and the conduét of the eftablifhment is vindicated, 
in requiring fubfcriptions of its minifters. Whether the Author be 
always right in his opinions, and whether he does not fometimes 
fail in vrecifion of ideas, may, we think, be juftly queftioned. But 
one thing is certain, that he is never defective in candour and mode- 
ration. He evidently appears to be a man of unaffected piety, of 
geal benevolence, and enlarged charity. His fentiments, on the 
whole, are judicious and liberal. He is a friend to fome farther re- 
formation in the Church of England; but wifhes, nay, and ftrange 
to tell! expedts it to proceed from the ruling clergy themfelves. 
One would imagine that he had not heard of the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury’s anfwer to the application lately made to him upon that 
fabject. 


ee 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To th AUTHORS of th MONTHLY REVIEW, 


GENTLEMEN, : 
N your Review fof laft month you confider Mr. Wefley’s Thought 
on Slavery. I fhall not difcufs either his thoughts or your exa- 
mination of them. I own that the behaviour of the Planters, in gene- 


‘yal, towards their flaves, is harfh; but I muft, for myfelf, fay, that 
-although I have refided many years in the Plantations, and have 


been, and ftill am, owner of many of thofe poor wretches, I never 
was deftitute of tender feelings for them and I can with great truth, 
and with much inward fatisfa&tion, declare, that 1 cannot charge 
myfelf with any act of cruelty or inhumanity towards one of them. 
What I mean particularly to obferve, is with regard to that part of 
your Review where you fay ‘* the murder of flaves is by our plan- 
tation laws punifhed only by a pecuniary fine, and Mr. Wefley, &c.” 
I inclofe a claufe* of an Act now in force in one of our plantations, 

where 





* “* And whereas cruelty is not only highly unbecoming thofe who 
profefs themfelves chriftians, but is odious in the eyes of all men 
‘who have any fenfe of virtue or humanity, therefore to reftrain and 

revent barbarity being exercifed towards flaves, be it enacted that 
if any perfon or perfons fhall wilfully murder his own flave, . the 
ave 
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where Mr. Wefley’s refidence is proved upon record, that will, I 
hope, convince you, the legiflature of that province have fome ten- 
der feelings, that fomething more than a pecuniary fine is inflitted 
upon the murderer of a flave, and that every fuch murderer mutt be 
tried by his country. As to the fact of a flave being roafted alive, I 
mutt believe Mr. Wefley. I can only fay that a very few years after 
Mr. Wefley left America, I went there, and pretty near to the Pro- 
vince where he refided, and I never heard of fuch a thing ; although 
from the general knowledge I had of the inhabitants, I am perfuaded 
that a man guilty of fo horrid an action would have been pointed out, 
and detefted by the whole community, and muft befides have been 
amenable to the laws. 

The other parts of the A&, had I time to tranfcribe it, would, I 
am certain, convince that reverend gentleman, as well as yourfelves, 
that it is calculated to inforce a humane behaviour and jurifdiction 
towards and over the flaves, as far as is confiftent with the fafety of 
the white inhabitants, whofe numbers are not one to three. 


I am a conftant Reader, 
Oftober 8, 1774. and Admirer of your Review. 





i. 
— - 


flave of any other perfon, every fuch perfon fhall, upon conviction 
thereof, by the oath of two witneffes, be adjudged guilty of felony 
for the firft offence, and have the benefit of clergy, making fatisfac-~ 
tion to the owner of fuch flave, and fhall be rendered, and is hereby 


¢ ddeclared, altogether incapable of holding any place of truft, or of 


exercifing, enjoying, or receiving the profits of any office, place, og 
employment, civil or military, within this Province; but if any 
perfon fhall offend in like manner a fecond time, fuch fecond offence 
fhall be deemed murder, and the offender fuffer death for the faid 
crime, and fhall forfeit as much of his lands, tenements, goods and 
chattels, as may be fufficient to fatisfy the owner of fuch flave fo 
killed as aforefaid: and in cafe any perfon fhall not be able to make 
the fatisfa€tion hereby required on committing the firft offence, every 
fuch perfon fhall be fent to any frontier garrifon of this province, or 
committed to the gaol at Savannah, and there to remain, at the 
publick expence, for the fpace of feven years, and to ferve or be 
kept to hard labour, and the pay ufually allowed by the public to 
foldiers of fuch garrifons, or the profits of the labour of the offender, 
fhall be paid to the owner of the flave murthered; and if any perfon 
fhall on a fudden heat of paffion, and without any ill intent, kill the 
flave of any other perfon, he fhall forfeit the value of the flave fo 
killed, to be appraifed by any three or more freeholders ; and in cafe 
any perfon or perfons fhall wilfully cut out the tongue, put out the 
eye, caflrate, or cruelly fcald, burn, or deprive any flave of any 
limb or member, or fhall infli& any other cruel punifhments other 
than by whipping, or beating with a horfe-whip, cowkkin, fwitch, 
or {mall ftick, or by putting iron on, or confining or imprifoning 
fuch flaye, every fuch perfon fhall, for every fuch offence, forfeit a 
{um not exceeding fifty pounds fterling.” 


Further 


a. 
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Further Anecdotes of Sir IsaAAc NEWTON. 


GENTLEMEN, 
OU were fo kind, fome time ago*, as to infert in your Review, 
fome anecdotes | fent you concerning Sir lfaac Newton. What 
I then fent you was wrote in hafte, in Mr, Becket’s fhop, one day, 
on feeing your extract of a poem, I think Wenfley Dale. Since that 
time, I have found among my family papers fome farther account of 
Sir Ifaac, which I know not how to convey to the world better than 
through the channel of your Review ; where it will probably be pre- 
ferved. 

I can depend on the truth of the following particulars, which are 

in the hand-writing of my mother, whofe grandfather was brother to 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s mother. She wrote thefe memorandums for the 
information of her children: her words are thefe: 
-» “¢ Hannah Ayfcough, was younger fitter of the Rev. Mr. Ayfcough, 
my father’s father, fhe married a Mr. Newton of Colfworth, not far from 
Grantham in Lincolnthire, who had an eftate of about 1201. per ann. 
which he kept in his own hands and occupied himfelf. She had by 
him one fon called Ifaac; her brother, my grandfather, who lived near 
Hier, directed her in all her affairs (after the death of Mr. Newton), 
put her fon to fchool to Grantham, to a very good mafter, Mr. 
Stokes. When he had finifhed his {chool-learning, his mother took 
him home, intending, as fhe had no other (child) to have the plea 
fure of his company, and that he, as his father had done, fhould oc- 
cupy his own eftate; but his mind was fo bent upon his improving 
in learning, that my grandfather prevailed upon her to part from 
him, and fhe fent him to Trinity-College + in Cambridge, where her 
brother, having himfelf been a member of it, had ftill many friendst. 
Ifaac was foon taken notice of by Dr. Ifaac Barrow, who, obferving 
his bright genius, contracted a great friendfhip for him: indeed he 
became fo eminent for his learning, joined with his fingular modefty, 
that he was courted to accept the honours afterwards conferred upon 
him, on the calling in of the coin, and the neceflity of a new coinage. 
He was unwillingly brought from the univerfity into the bufy part of 
the world,—his great averfion: but by his great judgment and 
Grid integrity, he faved the nation at that time, on that occafion, 
$0,000 ]. as 1 have had it related by thofe who well knew the affair, 
and alfo from himfelf. | 

‘* Ifaac’s mother, after her fon went to Cambridge, was courted 
by a rich old bachelor, who had 4 good eftate and living near her, 


— 





* Vide Review, October 1772, p. 332. 

+ I¢ does not appear to me, that what has been affertéd of Sir Ifaac 
having been fent to the univerfity by the pecuniary aid of fome 
neighbouring gentlemen, is atall true. It certainly was mot neceffary. 
His mother had fufficient; fo had his uncle, I thérefore fufpeé& 
there muft have been fome mifinformation as to this point: a points 
however, of no importance. 

t Vide the anecdote in my former letter, relative to Ifaac’s uncle 


—w him employed in working a mathematical problem in a hay? 
Olte 
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the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Smith, but the fettled fome land upon Ifaag 
before marriage : She had by this Smith, one fon and two daughters 5 
thefe married and had defcendants, tovall or many of whom Sir Ifaac, 
when his fortune increafed, was kind and munificent: giving to one 
5001, to another an eftate of the value of 400cl. or thereabouts, to 
make up a lofs, occafioned by an imprudent marriage of one of them, 
and to prevent a law-fuit among themfelves. This was done many 
years before his death. He had a half-fifter, who had a daughter, to 
whom he gave the beft of educations, the famous witty Mifs Barton, 
who married Mr, Conduit *, of the mint, who fucceeded Sir Ifaac ia 
the Mint, and 1s buried at the weft door of Weftminfter- Abbey ; leav- 
ing only one daughter, married to the eldeft fon of Lord Lymington. 
Sir Ifaac bought an eftate of about feventy or eighty pounds a year, 
and gave it Mifs Conduit (then very young), before he died. He 
was kind to all the Ayfcoughs, and generous and munificent to fuck 
(of them) whofe imprudence had made his affiftance neceflary ; to on@ 
of them he gave Yoo]. to another 200, to another 100, and many 
other furns; and other engagements did he enter into alfo for them. 
»He was the ready affiftant of all who were any way related tohim, . 
and to their children and grand-children. He made no will; hie 
paternal eftate of 1201. a year, went to a diftant relation of his grand- 
father Newton ; he had no relations on that fide, his father nor him- 
felf had no brother nor fifter, He is faid never to have fold the 
copies of any (of his) books, publifhed in his lifetime, but gave them 
freely to the bookfeller. He was generous to his fervants, and had 
no love of riches, though he died worth 30,0001. which fell to three 
of his half-brother Smith’s children, three of his half-fifter Pilking~ 
ton’s, and his half fifter Barton’s two daughters: all thefe furvived 
Sir Ifaac, 

‘* Fle was a perfon of very little expence upon himfelf; kept @ 
handfome, genteel, conftant table, never above three men and three 
women fervants ; toward his latter end, when he could not ufe a 
chariot, only a chair, he kept but two men fervants, he was exceed- 
ingly bountiful and charitable (not only) to relations (but) to ac- 

uaintance, or perfons well recommended, and to ingenious per- 
ons (alfo) in any ufeful art or fcience.” 

Thus far the extract of the family papers. 

It does not appear to be true that he ever became ‘mbecillz, he did 
not, or would not recollect the folution of many of his problems of 
former years ; and perhaps the ill treatment he had met with from 
fome foreigners, made him rather fhy towards the laft, of entering 
into the difcuffion of any matters about which a difpute might arife 5 
but I know that he converfed with my aunt, in whofe arms he died, 
and with others, like any other reafonable man, to the laft day of his 
death, and on that day read the news-paper: but I lately met with a 
letter of the late Dr.. Pearce, Bifhop of Rochefter, to Dr. Hunt, 
Hebrew Profeffor at Oxford, wrote in 1754, and publifhed in 1770, 
in Cadell’s edition of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, p. 10, Ile 
which puts this imputation of Sir lfaac Newton’s imbecillity to fhame. 
“* It appears that Dr, Pearce was with Sir Ifaac Newton a few days be- 


——— 





* Author :of a Treatife on the Gold and Silver Coin: fee laft 
month’s Rey. p, 241. | 
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fore bis death, where he was writing without fpectatles by but an in. 


different light. ‘That he was then preparing his Chronology for the 
prefs, and had written the greateft part of it over again for that 
purpofe. He read to the Doctor fome part of the work, on occafion 
of fome points in chronology which had been mentioned in the con- | 
verfation. He continued near an hour, reading to him and talkin 
about what he had read, before the dinner was brought up: and 
what was particular, {peaking of fome fact, he could not recolle& the 
name of the 4ing, in whofe reign it had happened, and therefore 
complained of his memory beginning to fail him; but he added 
immediately, that it was in fuch a year of fuch an Olympiad, nam- 
ing them both very exactly. The ready mention of fuch chronolo- 
gical dates feemed, fays the Doétor, a greater proof of his memory’s 
not failing him, than the naming of the king would have been.” 

What coxcomb therefore was it that firit publifhed to the world 
the filly ftory of the decay of Sir [faac Newton’s facalties before his 
death? This has been feveral times repeated. His faculties may, 
indeed,.in fome degree, have been impaired, as he had employed 
them intenfely for, perhaps, feventy years, but if any ruins there 
were in this great man’s powers, there remained ftill far too much 
ftrength of mind to be called imbeciliity A perfifting application, 
and fuch a maitery over his imagination (and all the circumflances 
of common life which I mentioned in my former letter), as to keep 
it up to the point he had in view for a very long time, without fnap- 
ping, was his peculiar talent; and the inftrument with which he did 
fuch great things, and which his temperance and a conftitution fin4 
gularly farmed for fuch purpofes, enabled him to practice through 
a long life. His candour and modelty, even to bafhfulnefs, were the 
graces which made fuch fuperior knowledge not difgufting to his 
inferiors. 

He was not only the Mathematician, but the Hiftorian, the Chro- 
nologift, the Chymift, and the Critic: I have never met with any of 
his chymical -manufcripts, but they certainly exift fomewhere. I 
remember to have heard from the late learned Dr. Kidby, a gentle- 
man well known to many learned men, perhaps ftill alive, that Sir 
Ifaac Newton was as great in chemiftry as in any other fcience. It 
might therefore be an acquifition if thofe chemical papers of his could 
be found, William Jones, Efg; if] remember right, was fuppofed to 
have had feveral manufcripts of Sir Ifaac Newton’s in his poffeffion ; 
how he came by them, or why he kept them to himfelf, if he had 
fach, I could never rightly learn: I remember to have heard him 
blamed on that account forty years ago ; this is perhaps a groundlefs 
charge, | only mention it, that inquiry may be made of Mr. Jones’s 
heirs, or the perfons into whofe hands his papers came after his de- 
ceafe, whether any manufcripts of Sir Ifaac Newton’s worth notice, 
exift? And furely if any exift they muft have their worth! 

Your good nature will excufe the length of this, as it concerns fo 
great a man. I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. I. H. | 


* * The Reviewers are authorifed by the fon of W. Jones, E/ys 
Author of the Synopsis MaTweseos, to affure the Public, that na fuch 
papers have been found in his father’s library; and that the frory of bis 
having mad: an improper ufe of aNX papers belonging to Sir Laac News 


bon, is wholly groundlefs, 
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